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NOTES ON THE ROAD-RUNNER AT 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS * 


BY GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


More or less extensive notes on my experiences with pet 
Road-runners have appeared elsewhere +; but since these only 
partly cover the ground of my experiences with this exceptionally 
interesting species, I feel it to be worth while to record some 
addition ul observations on the tame birds, as well as other notes, 
unpublished before, on the bird in its wild state. 

My residence in Fort Worth, Tarrant County, Texas, was 
from July, 1911, until July, 1914. During this time one of the 
most interesting birds encountered, and at the same time one of. 
the most difficult to study in its wild state, was the Road-runner 
(Geococcyx californianus). Though the bird is well known 
locally, in fact one of the best known birds in that region, it is not 
an easy bird to locate, and a number of people who volunteered 
to show me the “ Chaparral-Cocks ” failed in many attempts. 
And so it was some time before I had a chance to become in- 
timately acquainted with the birds in question. 

The country about Fort Worth offers a pleasing variety; it 
is somewhat rolling, with suggestions of bluffs in places, back 
from the banks of the Trinity River. Vart of it is rather 
heavily wooded with deciduous trees and occasional bunches 
of live oaks. Suggestive of more arid conditions are frequent 
bunches of Prickly Pear Cactus which sometimes cover large 
areas, and Yucca, whose charming flowered spikes are among 
the most graceful of the prairie’s features. The wooded areas 
are almost without exception along the streams, which are for 
the most part rather intermittent, due to a rather fickle climate. 
We were fortunate in living at the edge of the settlement for 
most of the time, and my notes on the wild Road-runner are 

* Thanks are due Mr. W. E. C. Todd, who has kindly offered valuable 
Suggestions and criticisms. 

7 Bird-Lore, Sept.-Oct. 1913, and Jan.-Feb. 1915. 
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limited to a region including about six square miles, stretching 
from the Texas Christian University Campus northeast to the 
borders of Forest Park on the one hand, and west to the banks 
of the Trinity River on the other. Included in this area are some 
fair-sized hills, a number of runs or “branches” (tributaries 
to the Trinity), and several small ponds or puddles. The region 
worked most was to the west of Texas Christian University, 
along the banks of a little stream known as “ Howard’s Branch ” 
at that time, and further west, over a bold divide to the valley 
of a larger stream —this region known (to me at least) as 
the “second woods.” These woods were very wild and dense 
in places, and sheltered such forest-loving species as the Barred 
Owl, Chuck-will’s Widow, and Red-bellied Woodpecker. The 
region in and about Forest Park was largely more or less open, 
with large areas covered with stretch-berry tangles and small 
open groups of trees. I am sure there are regions about Fort 
Worth more idealiy adapted to a study of the Road-runner, but 
these I did not know about, or at least did not take advantage 
of at the time. 

My first “ close-up ” of a Road-runner was of a crippled bird. 
A friend called me, saying he had “ one of those birds I had been 
looking for.” The bird—a full adult —had been a little too 
confident in human nature, and for some reason had run into 
town, and been shot through the side with a 22-calibre bullet, 
so that it was naturally somewhat under the weather. I re- 
member vividly my amazement, when I first held the weird- 
looking bird in my hands, at its light weight. It seemed to be 
all feathers and sinew, and the tibiw seemed to be heavier than 
the breast. This individual was very savage, and bit at my 
hand viciously. Though he was utterly unable to run on account 
of an injured femur, he was very vivacious, and would surely 
have been able to capture food enough to live on, had he been 
freed. But I kept him for study. It must be borne in mind 
that I knew absolutely nothing of Road-runner nature when I 
acknowledge that with all good intent to both parties I put 
my new captive in the same cage with a Painted Bunting! “Why 
not?” thought I, “a Road-runner is really a Cuckoo, and per- 
fectly harmless.” As a result I came out a few seconds later 
to find the Bunting in the Road-runner’s mouth, and his feathers 
flying. I rescued the little victim; but the mauling and beating 
he must have received proved fatal in a short time. Thus I 
learned, with attendant regrets, that the Road-runner is a carni- 
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vore. Since then I have wondered how I ever could have con- 
sidered him anything else, for I have found him to be the most 
rapacious and ever hungry of all my bird acquaintances. 

From this time on I kept constant lookout for this species. 
It is apparently very keen of sight, and must also have very 
acute hearing, for rarely did I ever succeed in surprising one; 
more often it turned out that I was discovered first. Usually 
I succeeded merely in catching a glimpse of a fleet, graceful, 
slender creature gliding noiselessly away, perhaps never to be 
encountered again that day, even after prolonged search. There 
was one point of a hill where I frequently observed one, and 
where there may have been a nest. It was here that I had the 
one experience of actually flushing a Road-runner. Apparently 
there was no escape for him, save flight. With a mighty leap he 
threw himself several feet into the air, and without a flap 
sailed into the valley below on stiffly set little wings. The 
primaries curved up visibly during this unique act, and one could 
easily tell that he was resorting to methods not commonly used. 
I endeavored to find some reason for this bird’s flying here, but 
could not; though it was apparently more difficult for a Road- 
runner to run down a rough hillside than to progress over level 
stretches. 1 often found the birds running stealthily along a 
beaten path, or at the edge of a road; and individuals were 
often bold in hunting in the most open fields and prairies, though 
they always kept at a safe distance. My closest glimpses of wild 
Road-runners were always secured on or near the nest; but I 
once had the rare pleasure of seeing a bird steal down to a 
quiet woodland pool, take a long drink, and steal away again — 
as quietly as the shadows among which he moved. Several times 
have I heard the characteristic rattling noise, made by rolling 
the mandibles sharply together, when no bird was ever seen, 
though seemingly the noise was close at hand. This noise may 
be very sharp and alarming in quality—and is learned very early 
in life, since I have often heard young in the nest rolling their 
vindictive anathemas at the intruder. This performance in the 
immature birds is, of course, softer in quality, due to the un- 
hardened condition of the mandibles. Another note given by 
the adult bird is a coarse and rather reptilian grunt, with a sug- 
gestion of a hissing squeal, which is apparently indicative of 
anger, since I have heard it particularly when I was at the 
nest. I have yet to hear the chicken-like noises referred to by 
various authors; but the adult birds occasionally make the 
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insect-like buzzing noise of the immature, accompanied by actions 
similar to those of the young when begging for food. My first 
experience with the rattling note of this bird was at the first 
nest I discovered. After I had forced my way through a dense 
tangle of vines, and reached the loose pile of twigs that com- 
posed the nest, I was almost shocked at the fierce visage of the 
brooding bird, and the sharp incisive rattle. Though she left 
the nest at once, and quietly, she gave me the impression of 
having some sinister purpose in doing so. 

I do not know whether both parent birds incubate, as the 
sexes are quite indistinguishable in the field, and I never tagged 
any birds at the time. However, it was often possible to come 
very near the sitting bird, and on one occasion I very nearly 
touched the tail of a bird brooding in a thicket of stretchberries. 

Many old nests were discovered before finding one in use. 
Invariably they were placed some feet from the ground, nearly 
always in trees, and with an apparent preference for a horizontal 
bough or crotch, true to Cuckoo custum. I could not see that 
they favored any special species of tree, and nests were often 
placed in rather open situations, where they were not especially 
difficult to see or approach. The first occupied nest | found was 
built about seven feet from the ground in the midst of an 
almost impenetrable thicket growing at the edge of the “ second 
woods.” Here from a distance I saw the iridescent tail of an 
incubating bird sticking up, parallel with and in front of one 
of the limbs upon which the nest was built. The bird was 
eyeing me all the time, and when I came too close she (?) raised 
her head, put up her crest and left the nest in great haste, 
though with wonderful poise and grace. In the nest were ten 
eggs, all apparently somewhat incubated, or at least more or less 
clouded and dirty. This nest was situated in a crotch, and was 
not at all symmetrical, being about eighteen inches one way, 
and only eleven inches the other, and a large part of the founda- 
tion material bulged out in a careless and overbalanced way. 
The material used was largely twigs, and the lining of the nest 
looked as though it had dropped in by chance from the sur- 
rounding vegetation rather than placed there by the parent 
birds. This nest was found on April 15,1915. The next day two 
birds were hatched, and the following day a third, until on the 
17th there were eight birds, and I presume, two eggs. In my 
former account of this nesting * I stated that there were two 

* Bird-Lore, 1913—Sept.-Oct. 
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eggs, but this may have been, and probably was, surmise, since 
I distinctly noted that I did not remove all the young birds 
from the nest, and I cannot say whether the eggs were actually 
there, covered by the bodies of the young birds, or had been 
destroyed by rolling out of the nest. What a sight this nestful 
of young birds was: smooth, and dark of skin, with long white 
hairs covering their bodies, and an indefinable reptilian look about 
them! Those of the lot that were hungriest tried to swallow my 
finger; others merely looked up with that innocent, contented 
look which means that they have just been fed. The ery. made 
by the young bird is rather loud and incessant, and reminds one 
of a vast throng of winged insects humming inside the bird. 
When next I visited this nest — about a week later — but two 





birds remained, and one of these [I took home to raise. He 
proved an interesting and delightful pet. 

The second nest of these birds I found in a tangle near 
Howard’s Branch. This nest was about six feet up, and was 
much more neatly constructed than Nest 1. It has occurred 
to me that the first nest may have been an old one re-used, 
though I know of no well-established such case. The parent 
bird in the case of this nest was quite wary, and I rarely ever 
saw her. Once I discovered that she left the nest by one leap, 
without the unfolding of her wings, and sped away along the 
near-at-hand creek bottom. Once, and only once, I saw her 
creep stealthily back to the nest with a large striped race-runner 
lizard(Cnemidophorus sexrlineatus) in her bill. I never saw 
the two parent birds together. Some accident, such as human 
interference possibly ruined this nest, with all its interesting 
prospects, and I saw no more of the birds as far as I know, though 
this same pair may have built nests found later. 

The next nest I discovered on April 27 in a dense, but closely 
confined tangle on the very banks of Howard’s branch, on the 
horizontal main trunk of a fallen, dead hackberry tree. This 
nest had five young birds, rather well along in development. 
These birds all left the nest without mishap; and it is re- 
markable that I never knowingly saw one of these young birds 
again through the season. Another new nest, which was unused, 
I found on a well-wooded, rather steep bank about a half mile 
further up the stream, and but a very short distance from the 
hole of a Burrowing Owl. 

I should have been scientific enough to have observed the 
actions of these birds about their nests that season by patient 
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watching, hour by hour, but my time was actually so taken up 
with the feeding of the pet bird, and also with school work, that 
this phase of the study was left quite undone. However, I had 
the good fortune to observe one or two Road-runners each day 


regularly for some time, in the wild state, and of course the 
tame one was the source of a good deal of interest. Aside from 
being a confiding and fearless companion, the bird was extra- 
ordinarily amusing, and one could never know from one hour to 
the next what to expect. This bird has been discussed more or 
less at length in other published notes, and I will not tax the 
reader with further discussion of it here as an individual at 
least, though there are many points well worth discussing. These 
will be taken up in speaking of the two birds secured the 
following year. 

After the period of nesting which according to my observa- 
tions seems to end normally about the last of June, the birds 
are less in evidence than ever. It is extremely doubtful if 
they migrate at all, even for very short distances (compara- 
tively), as it would be absolutely impossible for them to fly 
anywhere; and vet my notes show a marked decrease in the 
number of individuals observed during the winter months. Of 
course, ny captive bird seemed to suffer no great hardship, 
since he was regularly attended, and for the most part had 
plenty to eat, but the apparent absence of the wild birds through 
the winter could not but make me wonder what took place. Of 
course occasional individuals were seen from time to time 
throughout the year but such is sometimes the case with Meadow- 
larks, and other species in the north — birds which are regularly 
migrants. This point, it seems to me, is open for settlement. 

At any rate, in April of 1914 the birds once more became 
evident and even more so than in the previous year, perhaps 
partly because I was better acquainted with their habits. On 
April 29, after searching the surrounding territory for about two 
weeks, | found a nest containing five young and one egg in a small 
clump of trees which I had passed regularly for several days. 
The nest was a well-made one for this species, and was placed in 
a thick tangle of wild grape vines, above a brush-pile thickly 
overgrown with weeds, grass, and a patch of cactus. From this 
nest I took the two oldest birds, intent upon raising them, since 
I had succeeded so well with last year’s bird. One of them 
looked a trifle sick, and refused to squeal for food, so I naturally 
wondered what was the matter. The problem was solved, how- 
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ever, When I found his neck to be literally packed with a striped 
‘race-runner, Whose broken off tail was now forming part of the 
lining of the nest. Thanks to the assistance of kind friends, I 
was able that season to raise the two young birds, attend school, 
and also make observations on Road-runners in the field—which, 
taken altogether was rather a full program. 

On May 2 I observed two birds at a distance which may have 
been going through courtship antics, though I shall possibly 
never be sure of this. At any rate, early in the morning, just 
as the sun was bringing things into sharp contrast, golden yellow, 
against deep shadows, I came upon an adult Road-runner in the 
very top of a dead tree, a perch I had never before seen used. 
His wings were spread, and he may have been preening and 
taking a sun bath, but circumstances have led me to think 
otherwise. Now and then he bowed, and affected a close ex- 
amination of his feet, only to raise his head again, drop his 
wings, lift them again, and spread his tail. I was so interested 
in him that I forgot myself, approached a bit too close, and 
before [ knew it was discovered. He looked at me a brief in- 
stant, and then, without wings spread, leaped from the dead 
branch to the next lower one, whence on outstretched wings 
he sailed to the ground. I rushed up to where he had been, and 
was surprised to see two birds scuttling rather noisily off through 
the vines, and up to the higher portions of the hill. [ firmly 
believe that I missed what would have been a rare sight —— court- 
ship antics of the male Road-runner before the female. And 
now I have never seen them! The sun bath is a common practice 
with this bird, however, if one may judge from their actions 
in confinement. With the young birds scarcely a day passed 
that they did not open their wings, lift their scapulars, and give 
their backs a sun bath. The attitude is rather ridiculous. 

Upon going again to the nest from which I had taken the 
oldest young, I found the three remaining birds in good con- 
dition, and the egg still unhatched. From a nearby vantage- 
ground | patiently waited for over two hours for the coming of 
the adult birds, and though I am sure that one or both re- 
turned to the vicinity, I never saw either, and fearing that the 
welfare of the young birds might be endangered, I retired 
quickly. Shortly thereafter I returned to find one adult steal- 
ing rapidly up to the nest along a horizontal branch. Upon 
seeing me again it swallowed what it had in its mouth, and 
dashed away. The young birds were certainly hungry when I 
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went up to them and they looked as though they would readily 
have devoured me had they been large enough to do so. Eventu- 
ally I hit upon a plan whereby I was enabled to watch these 
birds, though at considerable discomfort to myself. By striking 
the creek about half a mile above the nest, I crept down its 
banks to a little shaded bend, where from an overhanging 
bank I could look up through the brush to the nest, not very 
far distant. The Road-runner in repose is a different creature 
from what one would imagine from the fleeting glimpse one 
gets of it on the run. The bird is dignified, and the face takes 
on an almost meditative expression, especially when it is di- 
rectly at the nest. Upon one occasion | was delighted to see 
one of the adults capture one of the brown scaled swifts, (NScel- 
oporus) Which, as I attest, are very difficult indeed to catch. 
The chase up the trunk of the tree was exciting and speedy. 
But the capture of the lizard, actually in mid-air, where it 
had leaped rather than face its pursuer, was almost thrilling. 
An observer now and then gets some such dramatic glimpse if 
he be patient enough. These scaly lizards are, of course, always 
swallowed whole, and perforce head first. But where the birds 
secured all the food for their young remains a mystery, and it 
will always remain a mystery how they accomplish so much 
without being observed more. Never, while | was watching, did 
both birds come to the nest at once, though visits were quite 
frequent most of the time, and with widely irregular intervals 
between. The large excrements from the young birds, which 
were discharged after each feeding, were removed regularly by 
the adult birds, in the bill. This excrement was covered with a 
rather firm jelly-like substance which kept the mass intact, and 
allowed the parent to take it some distance in the mandibles 
without its breaking. There was no sign of any pellet composed’ 
of fur, feathers, scales or bones disgorged, and all such sub- 
stances must have been digested by the powerful gastric juices 
of the young birds. Possibly this matter will bear a good deal 
of further investigation, however, since a very large amount of 
utter waste matter is taken with each animal swallowed whole. 
It will always be a source of regret that I did not see the young 
in the family under discussion as they were leaving the nest; 
and particularly interesting would it be to watch their first 
lessons in capturing prey, but since | have assumed the role 
of a parent Road-runner to a degree, I know a little about the 
intelligence of the average baby “ Ground Cuckoo.” 
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On May 6 I found yet another nest, with a strange company 
of occupants: one bird, which left the nest the next day; one 
very young bird, possibly hatched the day before; and two in- 
fertile eggs. Here is another case where I might have discovered 
something, had I had the time. How interesting it would have been 
to see one set of parents attending the youth as he left the nest, 
and another set of parents attending the baby left in the nest! 
For I firmly believe, that if more than one pair of Road-runners 
ever use the same nest, such was the case here. During the 
week following the finding of this nest I saw many adult Road- 
runners, but my time was largely taken up with the young birds 
at home, now fast growing into adults, and so interesting and so 
eternally hungry that it was only natural that they claimed 
major attention. 

On May 31 I found another nest with three fresh eggs (my 
latest date for fresh eggs) in a stretchberry vine growing about 
a dead tree at the brow of a small bluff, less than a block from a 
small creek. This nest was not supported by any limb of a tree, 
in the tangle of vines. 





being loosely swung — if such could be 
The nest and sitting bird were quite easy to see from the creek, 
and it is surprising that someone had not molested her. I was 
able to approach her closely, and the accompanying sketch will 
give some idea of the interesting face that looked out at me 
through the lattice-work of the thorny vines. That this nest con- 
tained but three eggs as a complete set caused me to wonder 
considerably, especially when I remembered the huge set in my 
first nest. However, this last set of eggs probably represented 
the set of only one bird, and it is also possible that it was the 
second and therefore smaller set for the season. This set and 
nest I collected for I feared the open situation would only in- 
vite its destruction from other sources. 

A short history of the development of two young birds se- 
cured on April 29 will not be out of place here, though it re- 
peats to a certain degree former published notes. The nestling 
bird, be it ever so young, has an unmistakable cuckoo-like ex- 
pression in its face, though its eyes, upon which a good portion 
of the facial expression depends, are quite different from those 
of the adult, being of a deep dull brown with a bluish pupil, 
as in the case of the young of many other species. The eye- 
lashes are small, in fact scarcely apparent. Its whole external 
appearance is very sombre, and rather dirty-looking, as though 
the creature had been bathed in some unrefined oil, which had not 
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been properly administered. The white hairs, each of which 
marks a coming feather, all lie in rows and look as if they had 
been rudely combed into place. The rather large, pale blue-gray 
feet are strong in the toes, but very weak at the heel, so that 
the birds cling to the fingers or the twigs of their nest with 
some power, but are quite unable to rise. Whenever there 
were many young birds in the nest they presented a peculiarly 


scrambled appearance, due, I believe, to the constant disturbance 
at feeding time more than to restlessness, for they usually lie 
quite still. By May 1 feathers were appearing rapidly on my 
young birds, first on the top of the head, back, and wings, and 
then on the belly, tail, and throat. Once the blood-quills had 
started to burst, development was very rapid. On May 4 the 
birds were quite well feathered, the tails being one and one-half 
inches long, and they were able to walk about unsteadily. It is 
at this period, or a little before, that the young leave the nest, 
though there must be innumerable dangers for the rather weak- 
legged creatures. Several times I have come across young birds 
able to run well, but still in trees, which leads me to believe that 
the young may, like young Green Herons, spend a portion of 
their early active life climbing about from branch to branch. 
This opinion seems the more plausible when it is known that 
my notes show no record of a young Road-runner encountered on 
the ground, though they certainly spend some of their time 
there, as they gradually become accustomed to it. On May 5th 
I took careful note of the young birds’ plumage. The white 
hair-tips of the feathers had left the flanks, tail, primaries, and 
most of the scapulars, in succession. These tips apparently leave 
the region of the head last of all, and a well developed bird, 
with tail seven and one-half inches long, taken on May 26 
(10395, Col. Carnegie Mus.) still has the little white tips on a 
large percentage of the crest feathers, though these tips in this 
case are much worn and are disappearing rapidly. My notes, 
written on May 5, state that the tibiz were quite bare of feathers, 
but since none of my sketches show this to be the case, I am 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of the written observation; but 
the tibix are not well feathered in the younger birds. When 
the immature bird’s tail becomes fairly long the bird assumes 
almost every aspect and habit of the adult. Strength comes to 
the legs; the rolling of the mandibles takes on the sharp, clack- 
ing quality; the eyes become brilliant and more serpentine than 
ever; and the wings are able to be used somewhat in sailing 
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from a perch to the ground. By this time the bird is able to 
run rapidly, though not with the grace and certainty of the full 
adult. In July, 1913, while hunting lizards in a small group 
of trees near Forest Park, [| was surprised to find two yvoung 
Road-runners, at about this stage of development, resting in 
the lower branches of a hackberry tree. They saw me, but 
were not much frightened, and having sailed to the ground 
started to run down the valley at a temptingly loitering gait. 
I, with my collecting box in my hand, started the chase. The 
birds kept close together, and increased their speed, just as I 
did. They ran about two hundred yards, sailed across a small 
brook, which | waded, ran on another space, and probably would 
have got away, had they not suddenly had to climb the steep grade 
of a car-track, where, after several futile attempts, | finally cap- 
tured both of them and took them home. The birds were ex- 
ceedingly wild when put in the cage, and dashed themselves 
against the wires frantically. During the night, or possibly 
early next morning, they both got away, probably through the 
rather coarse meshes of the wire. They were not to my knowl- 
edge ever seen again. By the recital of this apparently easy cap- 
ture I do not wish to give the impression that one may run down 
Road-runners when he will! Very many utter failures to catch 
them | have left untold! 

Changes come over the fleshy parts also in the development 
of the young bird, notably in the color of the mouth, and of the 
bare portion around and back of the eves. The mouth of the 
nestling is quite brilliant, even somewhat poisonous-looking, be- 
ing spotted and motiled in an odd design with reddish and dusky. 
These spots lose their brilliance of color as the bird ages, until 
in the adult there are only very faint indications of them re- 
maining. The bare space around the eyes, however, becomes 
gradually brighter as the bird develops, from the dull blackish of 
the nestling, through the bluish of the fledgling, to the brilliant 
blue and orange of the adult. The color of the feet remains 
approximately the same, though there is gradual upturning of 
the outermost bone of the outer hind toe, which takes place 
shortly after the bird leaves the nest. This peculiar cireum- 
stance 1 cannot in any way account for. 

By May 16 the birds were small editions of the adults, and 
were ever active and hungry. From now on their hunting in- 
stincts came to the fore rapidly, and frequently one would be 
seen sheaking along stealthily behind a stone wall, or through 
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the weeds, stalking grasshoppers, their most formidable quarry 


thus far. I should judge, from the quantities of grasshoppers 
I saw the birds eat, that these insects form a large part of the 
food of the adult in the wild state in this part of the State of 
Texas. They ate them literally from morning to night, and even 
after swallowing such food as mice and lizards till they should 
have been full, there was apparently always room for one more 
grasshopper. The birds first captured the nymph grasshoppers 
and the large wingless forms (Tenaocerus) which were very com- 
mon in the yard, and especially in the road in front of the house. 
From the very first the clicking noise of a large, green cave 
cricket (Ntipator) attracted the attention of the birds, and 
whenever they heard the noise they at once lowered their heads, 
and sneaked toward it. It was some time before they succeeded 
in capturing this variety, and a still longer time till they caught 
the large, showy, vellow- and coral-winged fellows (Pseudo- 
trimerotropis and Pardalophora) along the road. Usually the 
small grasshoppers were merely picked up and swallowed, with- 
out so much as a second pinch from the mandibles, but the 
larger long-winged varieties were beaten on a stone or on the 
ground considerably before being swallowed. It was interesting 
to watch them stalking the big flyers. Having watched a grass- 
hopper settle on the ground after a flight, the bird sneaked up 
usually from the rear, and rushing in with wings and tail spread, 
startled the grasshopper, which was thereupon captured by 
the bird in the air, sometimes as much as four or five feet from 
the ground. I have seen the birds pass by many perfectly ob- 
vious Wingless grasshoppers, intent upon the larger flying ones, 
apparently for the pure fun of catching them; and it is no 
wonder, in a way, for the bird is very graceful about it. A widely 
ranging species of black-winged grasshopper (Dissosteira caro- 
lina), Which sometimes made a rather loud noise in its courtship 
flight, was always difficult to capture for some reason, and many 
of them got away entirely. Sometimes a big grasshopper, fright- 
ened by the bird, flew so high that the Road-runner refused to 
leap for him, in which case the bird ran nimbly along under him, 
merely waiting for him to descend. Thus have I seen a Road- 
runner pursue a grasshopper for a hundred yards or more. 
How different from the tactics of a hawk; in fact quite the 
reverse, 

The teeming prairies offered abundant food for the pet birds, 
which spent most of the day running at large about the -house, 
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and by the time they were a month old they were capturing 
really worthy quarry, such as the swift striped race-runners, 
(Phrynosoma cornutum), and 


bbs 


horned-lizards, or “ Horny Frogs ’ 
tarantula spiders. Once one of them chased a striped lizard a 
great distance only to have the intended victim dive into a hole. 
When I came up the bird was standing behind a bull-nettle, 
watching that hole like a hawk, and panting almost audibly. 
I felt so sorry for the unsuccessful bird that I began digging a 
little about the hole, during which process the intelligent bird 
leaped about with all the enthusiasm of a fox-terrier, rushing in 
for an instant, and then begging me for food by scuttling along 
the ground with fluttering wings, and urgent hissing cries, just 
as baby Road-runners always do. When finally the lizard was 
forced out, he was captured in an instant, beat upon a rock until 
quiet, and then swallowed whole. As the Road-runner and I 
went back to the house he had such a dignified, self-satisfied 
air, that it was really humorous. The smaller gray lizards 
(Callisaurus draconoides), were usually captured more easily, 
unless they reached a hole; but the large scaled swifts often had 
the best of the situation, and got away. I remember especially 
one old lizard of this variety which lived in a large wood-pile. 
He could be found out sunning himself almost any time, and the 
Road-runners, though they made a hundred attempts to get him, 
were never, so far as I know, successful. He was always too 
quick, and dived between the logs just as his pursuer dashed 
past. It was often, however, a very close call for the lizard. 

One day I was surprised that one of the birds had stopped be- 
hind me, and refused to come further. He seemed interested in 
something on the ground near him, so I returned and found 
him standing near a Grasshopper Sparrow, lying on its back 
and panting, apparently unable to move. It is still a question 
whether this bird was wounded by the Road-runner or not, but it 
is noteworthy that the Road-runner had not eaten his victim, 
and also that when I picked up the sparrow, the Road-runner did 
not beg for it. Occasionally, however, the birds would make a 
rush for some bird on the ground, though while in Texas I never 
saw them actually capture one. Also, though we were at many 
nests of ground birds, they never ate any eggs. They ate young 
English Sparrows one day which were washed out of an eave- 
pipe, and still alive; and, of course, when fed by me, they never 
refused a bird. 

Near our home there were not a great many snakes, though 
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one was occasionally captured by the birds. One rather large 
one, a little under three feet long, was harassed and pecked at 
at for over fifteen minutes, before becoming so nearly dead that 
he could be swallowed. The incidents following this were amus- 
ing. Naturally both Road-runners could not begin swallowing 
the same snake, head foremost. There was a long period of 
fighting during which time both birds swallowed the snake part 
way. Finally, strange to say, they left the snake in apparent 
disgust, and went after grasshoppers. Later in the evening, I 
cuc the snake in two. One bird, with the tail-end, got his portion 
down pretty well, and went about for some time with a snake 
tail protruding from his mouth. The other one, after several 
attempcs to swallow the snake, left it, and because I was too 
lazy to hunt further food, 1 cut it up, and fed part of it to a 
Sparrow Hawk, part to two Screech Owls, and the rest to the 
Road-runner. | never had the opportunity to test the truth of 
the tales concerning this bird in its attacks on the Rattlesnake. 
The only time we knowingly had a rattlesnake near the birds 
were unable to find him in the mass of wild gourd vines, Probably 
the snake went into some hole. 

Seemingly painful but apparently easy enough, was the swal- 
lowing of horned lizards. These are not difficult to capture, and 
though they are hard to kill, when once discovered, they never 
get away. Very small ones, the same as young grasshoppers, 
are merely nibbled at and swallowed alive; older ones are beaten 
until quite numb, and the tough adults are often hit upon a stone 
a long time before being swallowed. These lizards always flat- 
tened out, raised up on their legs, and swayed backward and 
forward in a threatening attitude when confronted by their 
enemy, but the Road-runners never paid any attention. Once 
a horned frog was swallowed in a manner unsatisfactory to the 
bird, and, with a violent toss of the bird’s head, thrown up. It 
was still quite alive; perhaps the bird had felt it moving. In a 
short time he was swallowed again, however, and this time he 
remained. Similarly, a crippled English Sparrow which was 
swallowed alive was tossed up, thoroughly killed and then swal- 
lowed again in a short time. Again, a young chick, dead pre- 
sumably from some disease, was fed to one of the birds which 
was still too young to run about much. Though the chick went 
down fairly easily, the Road-runner was somehow dissatisfied 


With it, tossed it up, and did not swallow it again. These 
incidents tend to show the following facts or probabilities ; 
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First, that though the bird often swallows food alive, it is in 
such state uncomfortable. Second, that though a spiny horned 
frog is swallowed head first, he may nevertheless be coughed up 
in such a manner as not to hurt the lining of the throat. Third, 
in the case of the chick, while the Road-runner was still quite 
undeveloped, it may be that the sense of choosing proper food 
is located in the crop or gullet, rather than in the mandibles, as 
it undoubtedly is in the older birds, if indeed, the young have 
power of choosing their food under abnormal circumstances. 

Rarely did I ever see a Road-runner refuse to eat anything in 
the insect line. Whenever I overturned a flat rock, everything 
in sight was eaten, save the ants, which | believe were passed 
by on account of their small size. Scorpions, after their tails 
and bodies had been thoroughly bitten, were swallowed with a 
peculiar hollow gulp, as though the bird were merely swallowing 
air. Centipedes were always thoroughly killed before being 
swallowed, and tarantula spiders had all the legs snipped off 
before the body went down. Snails were often eaten, shells and 
all, though the shell was sometimes crushed. These snails were 
often very common on the prairie vegetation, and were ordinar- 
ily passed by, on account of abundance of other food. Never did 
I see a Road-runner eat cactus fruit, or in fact any vegetable 
atter save once some bread soaked in milk, and once a piece of 
grass — swallowed apparently in’ play. Wasps, however, were 
not sought at all, nor were bees. Though one was eaten when 
fed to the bird, it was not swallowed until after a prolonged 
beating, mauling, and inspection, 

One day one of the birds captured a cotton rat (Sigmodon), 
as it ran between some stones in a cactus clump. The rat, prob- 
ably bitten severely, was tossed some feet by one bird, picked up 
by the other bird and whacked with a sullen thud on the ground, 
before he knew what had happened. Every action of the birds 
Was so quick that there was no time for escape. This rat, when 
finally killed, was swallowed entire by the smaller bird, and the 
hind feet and tail stuck out of the bird’s mouth for some time, 
before finally disappearing. At such a time the bird assumed a 
very erect and stilted attitude, no doubt to maintain its balance. 

The fact that these birds occasionally indulged in orgies of 
mud eating has caused considerable speculation. Mrs. Alice 
Hall Walters ( Bird-Lore, Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 61) states that this 
may be due to the bird’s need for gravel, but [I am inclined to 
doubt this, since, as she states, it is not customary for carni- 
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yorous birds to need gravel in their digestive processes. It seems 
to me more likely that the mud had an attractive odor, possibly 
of snakes and lizards, since near this particular puddle of water 
many reptiles of various sorts had been killed to feed the birds. 
| realize that this opinion involves a discussion of the birds’ 
olfactory powers, and probably [ should not offer it at all; but 
it is the safest venture I can make at present, 

The young birds did not apparently often drink water, but a 
large amount was consumed at each drinking. During the act 
the bill was held parallel with the surface of the water, and 
was opened only slightly. The throat and breast feathers were 
nearly always dampened because the bird stooped so low. The 
large swallows of water were visible going down the neck as in 
the familiar barn-vard cases of the horse and cow. Dust baths 
were frequent; baths in water, however, were not. During slight 
showers the birds usually sought no shelter whatsoever, but dur- 
ing the heaviest of the shower lifted their wings and straightened 
the body out so that the water ran off easily. The plumage of 
the bird (especially of the young) is not at all oily, and the birds 
often become soaking wet. Immature birds spent part of the 
hottest portions of the day lying about in the shade, during 
which time they did not eat much. Then, apparently without 
warhing, they were api to saunter out to the road, begin cap- 
turing grasshoppers in a leisurely fashion, and possibly return 
shortly for another rest. 

Adults in a wild state roosted high up in wild grape vines 
and tangles of other vegetation. It would be interesting to 
know whether they roost in similar places in the desert, for if 
such is the case large numbers might be found roosting together. 
From my experience, however, [ should say the birds never roost 
in flocks. The young birds always selected the highest point 
possible for roosting in their cage, and stuck their heads under 
their scapulars as is the case with most birds, I believe. On 
rare occasions the birds became causelessly frantic, and dashed 
about from one side of the cage to the floor, merely touching 
their feet, and bounding backward and forward as though crazy. 
On such occasions I let them out quickly. They always stepped 
out in a gingerly fashion, walked to the back porch stone steps, 
and lay down in a cool spot. If they needed exercise why did 
they not now take their chance? 

If, for any reason, a bird was not hungry, and was offered 
food, his actions were always laughable. He shook his: head 
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slowly as though saying, * Much as I'd like to, I dare not,” ac- 
companied by a half-hearted beating of the wings, and a penitent 
creeping about on the ground, like a whipped dog. Such occas- 
ions were rare, however, for the birds were nearly always hungry. 

Being very keen of sight, they were able to pick out the 
most distant vultures sailing in the sky, and | was amused one 
day at their concern over several bunches of milkweed-down 
floating by. The birds were distrustful of these new birds of 
prey, and seemingly could not judge how far away they were. 

But of all the characteristics of the Road-runner, famed 
through every region where the bird abounds, nothing so excites 
comment as his wonderful ability to run. The immature bird 
has an easy loping gait when passing through grass or weeds; 
when on the road it is much more regular, and the body swings 
from side to side a trifle. When the bird attains its greatest 
speed the tail is much lowered, and the bird seems rather to be 
treading air than pushing its body along, for the feet seem to 
be always ahead of the body of the runner. | have seen a dog of 
the neighborhood chase one of my Road-runners; and apparently 
both enjoved the sport. There was nothing particularly strained 
about the Road-runner’s actions, and he seemed to be keeping 
merely a safe distance. Occasionally he would dive under a large 
weed, to mislead the dog, or perhaps dash under the porch 
through a hole the dog could not enter. 

One bird (apparently an individual trait) was rather pug- 
nacious. My small sister kicked at him one day, while wearing 
a pair of brown sandals. Whenever after that she wore these 
shoes, the bird flew at her in a rage, pecked at the sandals savage- 
lv, and occasionally jumped on her person, and pulled at parts of 
her clothing or the lobe of her ear, so that she learned to respect 
and rather hold at a distance the formidable pet. 

On the whole, what | have learned of this interesting species 
has so whetted my desire to know it more thoroughly that I 
look forward eagerly to further acquaintance with it in regions 
similar and otherwise. 
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FLORIDA BURROWING OWL 


(Nteotyto floridana floridana, Ridgway ) 


C. J. PENNOCK 
KENNETT SQUARE, IA, 


Never having been in Southern Florida until the past winter, 
121-22, | was unacquainted with the prairie region of that 
section of the state. During a recent stay at Punta Gorda at 
the head of the great sheet of salt water Charlotte Harbor, with 
headquarters there from February 4th to April IS8th, 1921, sev- 
eral excursions were made to two of these low, treeless plains. 
The nearest is north-east about eight miles; the other 20 miles 
east. Both tracts are of small area; the former containing 
perhaps three square miles of irregular contour and traversed by 
at least two public roads; the other is three or four miles long 
and varies from one-half to two miles or more in width and 
has a railroad and a much traveled highway traversing it for 
most of its length. The soil is quite sandy and except for occas- 
ional tracts of a harsh, fine grass little vegetation is sustained 
except the abundant crop of Scrub Palmetto (NSabal serrulata). 
So far as the public roads may have influence on the presence 
of these interesting birds it was found that most of the birds 
under observation seemed to prefer a close proximity thereto. 
No explanation is evident. The roads were not appreciably 
higher than the surrounding district, all of which was lower 
than the adjacent timbered tracts and by the testimony of 
humerous residents, during the rainy season — June, July, and 


” 


August — these “ prairies” are subject to being, and usually 
are, flooded for a considerable time, so that the Owls must rear 
their voung before the rains prevail. In this connection it may 
be stated that a small and rather scattered colony of the Owls 
was discovered in an open tract that had formerly been timbered 
but from which the trees had been cut a good many years and 
barring a very few scattered, stunted, pine saplings no growth 
appeared higher than the low scrub Palmetto so abundant all 
over this portion of Florida. 

It is the general opinion among the limited number of 
resident people who are at all acquainted with this owl that they 
either hibernate or move away somewhere during the winter 
season. The only evidence found bearing on the point was 
fresh excavating of earth in February and early March which 
Was suggested as following their period of rest and that during 
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the rainy season the owls could not maintain themselves where 
the young are reared. That some new burrows are made in the 
Spring I have positive evidence but this would naturally follow 
any increase in the population of a colony. Fresh digging at 
an old burrow might indicate house-cleaning which I believe 
Was usually the case but I was not on hand early enough in 
the season to determine as to their place of residence in the 
early winter nor where they put up during the rainy season. 
It is declared by a few people that Steotyto does not excavate a 
home for himself but makes use of the burrow of the so-called 
Gopher (Testudo carolina), the rather common highland Tor- 
toise. This is without foundation in fact so far as my experience 
went. The two animals do not frequent the same sort of en- 
vironment and the character and form of their burrows differ 
materially. Of course the * Happy Family ” myth is sometimes 
advanced and warnings given of the probable presence of rattle- 
snakes as well as of the turtles. Needless to state neither of 
these co-parthers was ever seen at or in the same sort of sur- 
roundings as were sought by the owls. 

The most striking characteristic of these birds was extreme, 
gentle fearlessness. With the first pair under intimate in- 
spection the bird believed to be the female usually permitted my 
approach within four paces. Not infrequently | walked rapidly 
within five or six steps of the entrance to the burrow, where 
this bird sat staring at me with her large clear-vellow rings, 
then by slowly moving I could frequently stand within six feet 
of the bird and carry on a somewhat one-sided conservation, but 
which at times was responded to with a rather musical, throaty, 
rippling trill that resembled the mellow * cuh - cuh - cuh - cuh ” 
spring call of the Flicker when heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. The mandibles were not seen to move when this call 
was made but a flutter of the feathers of the throat was visible. 
The mate of this friendly bird would fly off when T came within 
about 30 yards of the mound whereon the pair were usually to 
be found. In most of the burrows observed both birds were 
seen at the entrance, and generally within a foot or two of 
each other. 

The first birds were seen February 19th and at their burrow 
no fresh earth had then been thrown out. On February 23rd 
a colony of six or eight pairs was visited and here was evidence 
of spring housecleaning. The old mounds were well packed 
down by rains and fresh earth thrown out. At this time and 
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until I suspected egg-laying had commenced nearly all of the 


birds continued to be gentle and permitted of rather close 
approach. After about the 12th of March both birds of the 
pairs became more wild, flving when the intruder came within 
30 to 40 yards of where they were standing. 

Not nearly all of the birds when closely approached would 
extend their quaint courtesy made by a sudden bending of the 
tarsal joints, but with some individuals this was repeated fre- 
quently — at times several bows in a minute, more often once 
or twice only or singly with considerable intervals. When 
alarmed by our approach, as they stood by the burrows, with a 
single exception they sought safety by flight. In the one in- 
stance referred to the male(?) had flown earlier and on coming 
within five or six paces the female(?) retired into the burrow 
but reappeared within two or three minutes and this per- 
formance was repeated three or four times and finally she re- 
mained outside the burrow. One bird shot on the mound fell or 
struggled into the burrow and was found dead within arms- 
length of the entrance. The only other instance of a bird being 
found in a burrow was discovered in digging out for eggs when 
an old bird was trapped at the nest cavity, where there were 
three chicks but a few hours old and two eggs pipped for 
hatching. The flight of the birds is of a part with their other 
quaint and unusual manners: a rapid get-away, barely skimming 
the ground or low vegetation—scrub Palmetto frequently, rarely 
any bushes —no rapid wing-beats after the start but as if 
timed to slow music for a short distance, 15, 20, or 30 yards 
perhaps, then an abrupt rise of 8 to 10 or 12 feet followed by 
a gentle coasting downward to gain the former low flight level 





and if the course is protracted this straightaway — rise — coast- 
ing may be repeated several times and at times, rarely I think, 
the mellow throat chuckle may be heard while the bird is in 
flight. Frequently the more gentle bird of a pair, and there 
was usually a decided difference, would make a short flight— 
30 to 50 yvards—when first alarmed and soon return in close 
proximity to the nest and the intruder. This occurred before 
we suspected them of having eggs as well as when on later visits 
the burrow was dug out and eggs were found. 

The pair under most constant observation were located in an 
open lot about 30 yards from a used street and two dwellings 
were Within less than 200 yards of the burrow. My visits to this 
pair were at various hours of the day from a half hour. before 
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sunrise to early twilight and probably ten calls were mace. 
Both birds were at or near the entrance on every occasion, 
The one bird—anale (?)—always flew by the time we were within 
30 or 40 vards of them and never returned during the call an: 
always the mate remained until we came within five or six 
vards; then if she (?) was in amiable mood she would greet the 
caller with a cheery twitier or a winsome courtesy and with 
exceeding modesty turn her head aside, not with the appear- 
ance of fear, for the next moment she would gaze placidly 








SKINS OF BURROWING OWL 


directly at the caller without moving foot or wing. Repeate lly 
I have stood within ten feet of her for five minutes and on one 
visit with Mrs. Pennock we talked of and to the bird and walked 
about her at a distance not exceeding twelve feet for at least 
ten minutes. At anocher time | took twelve snap-shots of her in 
glaring mid-day sunlight and none was at a distance exceeling 
nine feet while at times the camera was held within six feet of 
the standing bird. If she took flight it was for only a few yar.!s 
and on walking back of her she returned at once to the entrance 
mound and except for one time earlier referred to she never re- 
treated to the burrow. In moving a short distance and but little 
alarmed this bird would sometimes aralk, at other times a few 
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hops were resorted to or a combination flying-hop would some- 
times hasten the departure when but a short distance was sought. 

On my second visit to this pair a slender green snake, recently 
killed, was found lying extended on the inclined entrance to 
the burrow with neck and head crushed. This was the only 
evidence I ever detected of any food other than beetles being eaten 
by these owls. 

It may be worth recording that the feathers of two birds 
taken were strongly scented with the oder of skunk and the 
little “ Civet Cat” Spotted Skunk (Npiloqgale putorius) is said 
to be numerous throughout the region. 

Their stomachs were found to be filled with the softer parts 
of four beetles and the wings were to be seen discarded about 
the entrance to the burrows and no pellets were ever found. I 
was not able to determine whether or not they fed at night. 
The birds have keen vision in the brightest sunlight and a 
“wild” bird when once alarmed will sometimes take flight when 
approached at a distance of 40 or 50 yards. 





The nesting sites as stated were always in the open—entirely 
removed from any trees or bushes, grass and palmetto roots 
serving as an aid to prevent the very sandy soil from caving in 
on the burrows. The burrows descended quickly in an abrupt 
incline, usually from the summit of the mound which in most 
instances was six to eight inches higher than the surrounding 
ground and frequently two feet or more across the base. The 
opening was rather oval in form, seven to eight inches in the 
perpendicular and four to five inches across contracting towards 
the lower end of the incline and becoming more circular with 
a diameter of from four to five inches, the exact size being 
difficult to determine on account of the crumbling nature of the 
soil. From entrance to nesting chamber the burrows we ex- 
cavated varied in length from five and one-half to nine feet and 
the length was usually carried in a rather direct line but two 
at least had decided angles in their courses while another had 
two turns, one of which was almost a right angle. 

The depth of a burrow was greatest so far as could be de- 
termined at or near the foot of the entrance incline, then with 
but little variation until near the nesting chamber when there 
Was an appreciable rise. The cavity for the nest was a rather 
spherically formed chamber making the end of the burrow and 
eight to nine inches in diameter. The nest was a bed composed 
(a) of dry cow-dung broken into small pieces or (b) dry giass or 
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Palmetto roots or grass stems broken into short pieces or 
shreds or (¢) a combination of these different materials. The 
bulk varied considerably from about a pint to more than double 
that amount. The top of the nest cavity in one instance was 
but eight inches below the surface of the ground and they varied 
from that depth to not exceeding sixteen inches. One burrow 
in the preceding season had been dug out for its entire length, was 
nine feet long, 12 to 15 inches deep and a burrow that we opened 
was dug at right angles to and passed under this former burrow. 

A pair of owls were seen standing at their doorway on 
April Sth and on digging we found an unfinished tunnel four feet 
long which was within 20 vards of where we had dug out a bur- 
row four days earlier. In neither instance were eggs found. 
This was the only information obtained regarding the speed of 
the birds at their excavating and is of course indefinite as to 
actual time engaged at the work. At an isolated occupied 
burrow a second excavation was found about 15 vards from the 
home site and was evidently being used when found, as fresh 
earth was at the entrance and rejected parts of beetles were 
about the opening. I believed it to be freshly dug but after 
two weeks observation it was found to be but three feet long 
with no nest chamber. [ was unable to determine whether if 
had been abandoned earlier as a nesting site or if it might have 
been an extra resort for one of the birds when not brooding 
although no other such arrangement was seen elsewhere. 

On April Ist at the burrow most often visited a broken egg 
shell was found on the ground a few feet outside the entrance 
and [ concluded the chicks had hatched. 

On April 15th this burrow was dug out and found to contain 
three eges, two of which were about two-thirds incubated and the 
other much fresher. 

Under date of April 15th the following is an extract from 
my note book: “ Both birds were at the entrance when | ap- 
proached. The male (?) flew as usual at 50 vards or so; the 
female stood her ground while [ photographed her at about 
five steps. On digging found the tunnel not over six feet long, 
nearly straight, nest entirely of cow-dung, about twelve inches 
from surface of ground to bottom (of nest cavity). . . . Con- 
tents, three eggs . . . took photos of these eggs in situ. The 
female seemed less shy then when I saw them on April first and 
[ photographed her from three places at about 15 feet distance. 
Several times as she flew she ‘ twittered’ plaintively and always 
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made short flights. Twice she alighted on a low. broken pine 
sapling about four feet high and this I had seen her use but 
once previously—on April first.” Having constantly found both 
birds at their respective entrances where the nests contained 


es, Whether they were fresh or advanced in incubation to- 


eg 
gether with finding the nest cavities so near the surface of 
the ground at a time when the ground was extremely dry and 


the thermometer above S0O° in the shade—100° or more in the 





open where the nests were located, it might appear probable 
that the heat of the ground was sufficient during a considerable 
part of the day to continue incubation without the aid of the 
bird. No other explanation seems reasonable to account for the 
constant appearance of both birds outside the burrows. 

So far as I am aware all authors have held or inferred that 
the plumage of the sexes is alike. Some speak of the individual 
variations which are not constant. The birds as | found them 
were notably different in shade of color and this could frequently 
be detected as they flew. By placing the birds on their backs, a 
series of each sex opposite, the difference is marked and con- 
stant: the cross-bars of the female being the darker, those of the 
male almost fading away towards the tail. With the female 
the cross-bars ranged from Bister on upper breast to Dresden 
Brown on lower belly while corresponding bands on the male 
ranged from Prout’s brown to tawny olive. The backs of the two 
sexes show slight differences and are not constant so far as | 
could determine. In several cases faint cross-bars were detected 
on the under tail coverts or spots that may be grouped to form 
a bar. 

Measurements of the birds varied considerably especially as to 
length, but this could be accounted for at least in part by the 
wearing of the tail, the tip of which was frequently much frayed, 
doubtless due to wear in the burrows, 


MEASUREMENTS 
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All speciments were adults, taken between February 19 and April 16. 


The eggs were of course pure white when blown. The usual 
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number appeared to be four with five in a few instances. The 
first eggs were taken April 2d, at which time one burrow had 
hesting cavity completed but no eggs laid. One nest contained 
three fresh eggs, probably incomplete. Two nests held four 
eges each, one of these clutches being several days advanced in 
incubation. The fourth clutch—tive eggs—was complete and 
incubation begun. On April ith four burrows were examined. 
Two contained four eggs and one held tive eggs: all of these were 
from a third to one-half advanced in time of incubation, while 
the fourth nest has already been referred te as holding three 
chicks just hatched and two pipped eggs. 

By information gained from older residents [ infer this owl 
is disappearing, in some sections at least, quite rapidly. The 
country is being settled: many small truckers are already 
scattered over the district and doubtless before many vears these 
most interesting birds will be classed with the rarer of the 
Eastern species. 

The following titles embraced much of interest pertaining to the 
Life History of this little Owl: 

Scott, W. E. D. The Auk, Vol. VI, 1889, p. 249. 

Hoxie, Walter, Ornithologist and Oologist, XIV, 3, p. 33. 
Rhoads, S. N. The Auk, IX, p. 892. 

Bendire, Maj. C. E. Life Histories North Am. Birds, I. 
Palmer, Wm. The Auk, XIII, p. 99, 1896. 

* Kennard. F. H.—The Auk, XXXII, April, 1915, p. 154. 





THE BIRDS OF THE CAPE FEAR REGION OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA COAST 


Z VV. METCALF 
NORTIT CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT STATION 


For two weeks this past summer I had the pleasure of camp- 
ing in company with some other biologists on the ocean front 
a few miles above Cape Fear, and while my main interest was 
tracing out some of the relations of the animal life to the tidal 
zones I spent some time studying birds and always had an open 
ear and eve for our feathered friends. The region in which we 
were located is one that has not been much visited by biologists 
and a brief description of the locality may not be amiss. Start- 
ing with the Cape Fear River at Wilmington we find that we are 
some nine miles, as the crow flies, from the ocean, but the ocean 
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front and the river gradually converge until they meet at Cape 


Fear, some twenty-six miles southeast of Wilmington. It is 
this narrow peninsula that we were surveying and on which 
we were located. The area is principally light sand and not 
very suitable for cultivation, therefore, the southern half of the 
peninsula is practically without inhabitants and has grown up 
to a mixed growth of pines and oaks chiefly. The northern half 
is more thickly populated and supports some good truck farms 
and one or two summer colonies on the beach. A typical cross 
section of the southern half, starting at the river, would be as 
follows: a narrow river beach rising abruptly to a higher level, 
which continues for about three-fourths of the width of the 
peninsula, then a sudden drop to a broad salt meadow flanked 
by sand dunes just back of the broad ocean beach. These de- 
tails are given that one may better understand our local situa- 
tion. Further north the broad salt meadow is replaced by the 
sound, Which is a favorite haunt for certain water birds. 

Along the river front the most frequent birds were the Rough- 
winged Swallows and the Egrets. In the woods the Blue Jay, 
Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, Yellow- 
throated and Parula Warblers held sway. In the salt marsh 
Clapper Rails and Chuch-will’s-widow. Along the ocean beach 
Fish Crows, Least Sandpipers, Brown Pelicans, Gulls and Terns 
were most frequently observed. 

From the standpoint of the birds observed the two weeks 
were most enjoyable, and what more pleasant memories could 
remain after half a year than that in spite of hard work and a 
blistering sun, in spite of mosquitoes in our tents and ants in 
our beds there remains the steady roar of the ocean on one 
side and the call of the Chuck-will’s-widow and the plaintive 
frog-like clatter of the Clapper Rail on our land side to sing us 
to sleep. 

In this connection a comparison of the list of birds by 
Fleisher, made between April 13 and April 20, on the land side 
of the river, is interesting (Auk, Oct. 1920, 565-572). Professor 
Fleisher saw ninety-eight species in April. [ saw eighty-eight 
species in May and June, and sixty of the species are common 
to both lists. 

From the standpoint of interest the chief records are of the 
Scarlet Tanager and the Redstart. This is the first record 
of the Scarlet Tanager and the Redstart along the coast in the 
breeding season. The Barn Swallow has been recorded only 
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occasionally. Thus we perhaps add another species to the list 
of birds that breed along the coast and in the mountains of 
North Carolina, but not in the intervening territory. 

The following list of birds “seen” is appended, the records 
being taken from the tield note book. No mere list with dry 
notes can convey any idea of the pleasure in the sight of the first 
Painted Bunting or Blue Grosbeak or the joy in getting ac- 
quainted with their songs and the songs of the Chuck-will’s- 
widow. Nothing of the majesty of the Egrets and the relief 
that one feels when he knows that these beautiful birds have 
not been banished from the earth. 


Herring Gull Larus argentatus. 

Two were seen on Cape Fear River May 29. Five on the ocean beach 

June 3. 
Laughing Gull Larus atricilla. 

Seen occasionally on the ocean front. 
Royal Tern Sterna maxima. 

An occasional solitary individual was seen along the coast practically 
every day of our stay, May 29 to June 10. 

Common Tern Sterna hirundo. 

A few seen on several occasions; no definite dates kept. 
Black Skimmer PRynchops nigra. 

One seen on Cape Fear River May 29. None seen on the ocean front 
during the remainder of our stay. 
Water Turkey Anhinga anhinga. 

One seen on Cape Fear River May 29, near Orton Plantation. 
Cormorant Phalacrocorar auritus (floridanus). 

One seen on Cape Fear River June 4. 

Brown Pelican Pelecanus occidentalis. 

One on ocean beach June 5. 
Wood Duck Air sponsa. 

One male observed just beyond inner breakers June 3. Other ducks, 
thought to be the female of this species, were observed on several oc- 
casions. 

Great Blue Heron Ardea herodias herodias. 

Nine or ten on Cape Fear River May 29. Two on ocean beach June 4. 
Egret Herodias cgretta. 

One on the river June 3, fishing from a net stake. 

Snowy Egret Lgretta candidissima candidissima. 
Two on the sound June 4. 

Little Blue Heron Florida cacrulea cacrulea. 
Three on the river June 38. 

Clapper Rail Pallus crepitans crepitans. 

Common in the salt meadow behind the sand dunes. 
Coot Fulica americana. 

Five swimming just beyond the inner breakers on the ocean June 5. 
Wilson’s Snipe Gallinago delicata. 

One seen on Myrtle Sound on an oyster flat June 5. 
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Least Sandpiper Pisobia minutilla, 

Very common on the beach, apparently feeding on the beach flea and 
fellowing the rising and receding waves, but always keeping its feet dry. 
Spotted Sandpiper Actlitis macularia. 

Along the river, usually solitary. One or more seen practically every 
time we visited the river. 

Killdeer Oryechus vociferus vociferus. 
Along the river May 29. 

Oyster-catcher Hacmatopus palliatus. 
One on the sound June 4. 

Bob-white Colinus virginianus virginianus. 

In woods along the river May 29 to June 5. 
Mourning Dove Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. 

In woods along river May 29 to June 3. 
Turkey Vulture Catharitcs aura septentrionalis., 

Not very common. 

Black Vulture Catharics urubu urubu. 

Not as common as the Turkey Vulture. 

Bald Eagle Haliwctus leucocephalus leucocephalus. 

Full plumage adult on ocean front June 3. 
Sparrow Hawk Falco sparverius sparverius. 

One hunting above salt meadow June 2. 
Osprey Pandion haliectus carolinensis. 

One seen fishing on ocean front June 2. 
Screech Owl Olus asio asio. 

One heard June 4. 

Great Horned Owl Bubo virginianus virginianus. 

One heard in woods May 30. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo Coccyzus americanus americanus. 

One in woods near river June 2. 

Belted Kingfisher Ceryle alcyon alcyon. 

Along the river May 30. on the ocean June 2. 
Southern Hairy Woodpecker Dryobates villosus auduboni. 

In woods near river June 2. 

Southern Downy Woodpecker Dryobates pubescens pubescens. 

In old orchard near the river, June 2. 

Pileated Woodpecker Phlocotomus pileatus. 

In woods near the river May 30. Only one seen. 
Red-headed Woodpecker Welancerpes crythrocephalus. 

Only one seen, May 29. 

Flicker Colaptes auratus. 

Only one pair seen, June 8. 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow Anfrostomus carolinensis. 

One singing in salt meadow on several different nights, May 30 to 
June 10. 


Whip-poor-will Antrostomus vociferus vociferus. 
One flushed in woods near the river June 2. 

Nighthawk Chordciles virginianus virginianus. 
One on the river May 29. 

Chimney Swift Chetura pelagica. 
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About two dozen at Carolina Beach June 4. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird Archilochus colubris. 

One in the woods, June 6. 

Kingbird Tyrannus tyrannus. 

Wilmington Beach, June 4. 
Crested Flycatcher Myiarhus crinitus. 

Common in the woods. 

Phoebe Sayornis phoabe. 

One at Wilmington Beach June 4. 
Wood Pewee Myiochanes virens virens. 

Common in the woods. 

Blue Jay Cyanocitta cristata cristata. 

Common in the woods. 

Fish Crow Corvus ossifragus. 

Solitary individuals rather common along the beach. A small nest 
in a small oak, about thirty feet from the ground, may have belonged to 
this species or to the common crow. I only know that the flushed bird 
Was a crow. 

Red-winged Blackbird Agelaius phaniceus phaniceus, 

Common in the salt marsh along the sound June 4. 
Meadowlark Sturnella magna magna. 

A pair in an old abandoned field, overgrown by broom sedge, June 6. 
Orchard Oriole Jcferus spurius. 

One seen at an abandoned farm house June 1. 

Boat-tailed Grackle Wegaquiscalus major major. 

Common at Fort Fisher, in the tidal marshes, June 1. 
Goldfinch Asfragalinus tristis tristis. 

Full plumaged male and a female observed in the salt meadow back 

of camp on several occasions, May 30 to June 5. 
English Sparrow Passer domesticus domesticus. 
Abundant about an abandoned farm house. 
Chipping Sparrow Spizclla passerina passerina. 

With the preceding. 

Field Sparrow Spizcl/a pusilla pusilla. 

Only one seen, June 6. 

White-eyed Towhee Pipilo erythrophthalImus (alleni). 

“ Towhees’”’ were abundant in the woods. They undoubtedly repre- 
sent the subspecies alleni. 

Cardinal Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. 

One male at an abandoned farm house, seen and heard on several 
occasions. 

Blue Grosbeak Guiraca cerulea cerulea. 

One singing in the bush on old beach June 1. 
Indigo Bunting Passcrina cyanea. 

Five or six seen. 

Painted Bunting Passcrina ciris. 

One sang in a small oak near our trail to the well every evening dur- 
ing our stay. It was not heard during the day. 
Scarlet Tanager Piranga erythromelas. 


One full plumage male seen by one of our party at Fort Fisher June 10. 
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Summer Tanager Piranga rubra rubra. 
Not uncommon in the woods. One nest found. 
Purple Martin Progne subis subis. 
Five or six at “ fish factory’ May 29. 
Barn Swallow Hirundo crythrogastra. 
At Wilmington Beach. A single nest in dancing pavilion June 4. 
Rough-winged Swallow Siclgidopteryx serripennis. 

Carolina Beach, June 4, seven or eight; others along the river at 

various times. 
Cedar Waxwing Bombycilla cedrorum, 

Small flock in ope cut over woods June 1. 
Red-eyed Vireo Vircosylva olivacea. 

Several in the woods. 

White-eyed Vireo Vireo griscus griseus. 

Abundant about swampy places in the woods along river. 
Parula Warbler Compsothlypis americana americana. 

Fairly common in the woods. A nest with two eggs found in 
hanging Spanish moss, about six feet from the ground, June 2. 
Black-and-White Warbler Muiotilta varia. 

One seen June 7. 

Prothonotary Warbler Protonotaria citrea. 

One in cypress Swamp along the river June 10. 
Yellow-throated Warbler Dendroica dominica dominica, 

Common in the woods. 

Pine Warbler Dendroica vigorsi vigorsi. 

Common in the higher pine woods. 

Maryland Yellow-throat Geothypis trichas trichas. 

One singing in dense brush along old beach on several occasions. 
Yellow-breasted Chat Jctcria virens virens. 

One in the garden of an abandoned farm house June 6. 

Hooded Warbler Wilsonia citrina. 

In woods along river, two or three. 
Redstart Sctophaga ruticilla. 

Full plumage male in full song, seen June 5 in dry woods. 
Mockingbird Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. 

Several seen about houses. One nest at Fort Fisher, three young. 
Catbird Dumetella carolinensis. 

One seen on several occasions at old farm house. 

Brown Thrasher Torostoma rufum. 

Frequently seen at abandoned farm house. 
Carolina Wren Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. 

Common about farm houses and in the woods. 
White-breasted Nuthatch Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. 

One in dry pine woods June 2. 

Brown-headed Nuthatch Sifta pusilla. 
A pair in oak woods June 7. 
Tufted Titmouse Baeolophus bicolor. 

Common in the woods. 

Carolina Chickadee Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis 

Common in the woods. 
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Blue-gray Gnatcatcher Polioptila cerulea cerulea. 
Two nests found. Common in the woods. 
Wood Thrush Hylocichia mustelina. 
One nest found June 7, near river, in abandoned garden. 
Southern Robin Plancsticus migratorius achrusterus. 
Only one seen, near a country school house. 
Bluebird Sialia sialis sialis. 
Several seen on different occasions. 





BIRD BANDING AS AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO STUDY CHARACTER AND 
DISPOSITION 


WM. I. LYON, WAUKEGAN, ILE. 


Birds and animals have as much character and disposition 
as people, and bird banding offers an excellent chance to study 
individuality in birds when they are actually in your hands 
where you may make a close-up examination and note their 
actions. 

The Waukegan, Ill, Bird Banding Station has studied the 
action of the birds handled for the last five years and have 
enjoyed watching some very interesting characters in the dif- 
ferent birds handled. 

The White-throated Sparrows arrived at our station about 
October 4th, 1921, and kept coming until October 25th, when the 
last new bird was banded, and from then on only a few re- 
peating birds were trapped. These seemed to like our restaurant 
and became regular boarders. Early in November we noticed 
that a certain five were always together in some of the traps at 
night. We handled them so often that it was noticeable that 
each had a different disposition. There was The Fighter, a 
female that always fought as long as it was held in the hand and 
when released it invariably would turn back and take one last 
peck at the fingers before flying. The next was The Squealer 
and it squealed continually throughout the entire time it was 
held in the hand. Then there was The Quiet One; she was 
just as gentle and quiet and as good a little bird as could be. 
Sometimes she would take a little hold of your finger but never 
pinch. We were sure by her actions that she would be the 
kindest little bird-mother that ever lived and we could not re- 
sist stroking her little head before releasing her. The Kicker 
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never stopped wiggling and kicking as long as we held him. 
The last, The Common Person, was just ordinary bird; he tried 
a little of all the actions of the other four. 

The Fighter, The Squealer, The Quiet One, The Kicker, and 
The Common Person will long be remembered as the birds of 
distinct character that were always together and we were re- 
lieved when it turned cold on November 20th and they moved 
on to the Southland. 

A Golden-crowned Kinglet was trapped and seemed so sur- 
prised that it just lay perfectly quiet and looked us over while 
we put the band on its leg, and when released it just stood up, 
straightened out its feathers, and then calmly looked us over for 
a full minute before filving to the nearest limb. 

A female Downy Woodpecker trapped last year squealed all 
the time it was held and when trapped again this year it 
squealed louder and longer than before. Other Downys would 
fight but were quiet. 

In explaining the work to people not versed in Bird Banding 
the general question asked is, “ Are the birds frightened by 
being handled?” In order to answer this question in an in- 
telligent manner we have kept a careful record of the First 
Flights of birds after being trapped and banded, and the ob- 
servation is made by allowing the bird to become quiet in the 
hand, then releasing as quietly as possible and carefully judging 
the distance it would fly before alighting. This study brought 
out the fact that when the same bird was caught the second time 
it would fly about twice as far as the first time, but if caught 
the third time the flight would equal about the same as the first 
flight; and if caught the fourth time the flight would be less 
than the first, and if the bird still continued to be trapped the 
flight became less and less until some of the birds that were 
placed on the ground just hopped away while others were 
always just as wild as at first. 

For the study of those interested in this subject we are giving 
the following table of First Flights recorded during the last 
few years. 


Name Distance Action while Handled 
Downy Woodpecker .......... Be hs hick odnnsdasciee Fight and squeal 
White-crowned Sparrow... ....100 feet... .cccccccccccccccccccces - Quiet 
White-throated Sparrow....... 50 feetsccccccccccccccccccs Majority fight 
Gong SPAFTOW ....ccccccccece 100 feet 


A ee ar ae ree Generally quiet 
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Lancoin SPArTOW «...ccececes Es russG anda ekewbue eke -. Quiet 
OY 6b vo0 teen cdeawun ds teas ora esas face Generally quiet 
BOGUS BORTTOW on ccccccceses kre ee ere Generally quiet 
ED 6 6 xa e Kec evecees Dt MN se snnekwaneecnseunssusees Very quiet 
ON BOO kc csv scccseean ee 6 Siar sen dsseweneseceusen . Quiet 
Swamp SPAITOW ....cccccsees er eee ene ey - Quiet 
Savannah Sparrow ........... I ohana eS wah Dw - Quiet 
ere re I sort aga cac rs es ad . Fighters 
PD is ¢.ecevanakeneseanwn ae Tt Ms cenessshomehonectuaeeeew - Quiet 
DY. -5. Se@bReNe ahaw meee ean Dt Ph cscnbwkesesuneaee Kick and squirm 
Biyrtio WOTRle? ..cccccccccess DT ctcnaveweeenreaseeneeee - Quiet 
DEE &. <aubee ke dawewiaawen cs ee hone a ae Ele ae . Quiet 
CO ie a dkakadewnwa cena Fight and squeal 
SE WEE écccceaceaesesanes Pt Sst isesesaesewéwaesaneees . Squirm 
Nuthatch, White-brensted? .....100 feet... cccccccccccccsvece Half squeal 
Bn TOOT 6 w ccisescccens Se i cdcnchouea hanes ecsemcenae . Quiet 
DEO 4. tsaceseksneweeun ee a kee nde eee es ee wane ALL FIGHT 
DE CE sin dd dcaneeseaneanes et Ste dead eee kaee ee Generally quiet 
Soe, SOR 22 c BO BRO. ciccccccccsccaccecavecs Very quiet 
WOE, GE FEOTUNTE TROMNNON... FOO BOO. noc cccccccccccccacececess - Quiet 
CC EE: fl ee er ee . Quiet 
Grackle, Bronzed .......sese- EE arise pangs acca eee Seren ae . Fighters 
PEE > chawsdcccuudeseween DE cn nwekwmawa kwon Generally quiet 
Mourning Dove..... ES OE is os cic evniciescrciscconces . Quiet 


De hacia eeereenuenaee 8 eee reer eer es Generally quiet 
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EDITORIAL 


The Wilson Bulletin enters upon its thirty-fourth year with a larger 
page than it has ever had, with the assurance that it will be better illus- 
trated than ever, and with a return to a sixty-four page issue. These ad- 
vances are made possible by the modest increase of membership dues that 
were voted at the last annual meeting, and by a somewhat lessened ex- 
pense in its manufacture. For this increase in membership dues there 
will be more than a corresponding increase in the amount of printed mat- 
ter during the year. We feel confident that the wisdom of making this 
forward step will commend itself to every member. 




















The new Department of Bird Banding, which begins with this issue, 
is evidence of a rapid growth of the banding movement. We are glad 
that it has grown to the point where it can fill a department, because we 
believe that in this movement there is greater promise of the solution of 
many of the problems of migration and habits than in any other field. 
Of course we have not yet reached the end of taxonomy, even in North 
America, but this field now properly belongs more to the specialist in 
taxonomy than to the great mass of students of birds. Trapping for the 
purpose of banding is open to the most of us, and when conducted in the 
spirit of codperation, the principle upon which this organization was 
founded, there are sure to be gratifying results. Let us get into this 
movement for the sake of the cause itself. There is no field that gives 
promise of greater results. 





On another page of this issue will be found a plea made by the U. S. 
Biological Survey for volunteers who will resume the bird counts which 
were interrupted by the war. The importance of the continuance of these 
bird counts will become clear to anyone who stops to think that it is only 
by such careful work that we can arrive at anything like a correct esti- 
mate of the variations in the number of birds that inhabit any given re 
gion, and through the various regions, the whole country. Various ef- 
forts have been made, from time to time, and by various persons, to de- 
termine what effect the settlement of the country, hunting, general shoot- 
ing, collecting, and various other agencies, have had upon the birds and 
mammal population of our country. The reports have not been convine- 
ing for the reason that they were largely based upon the impressions of 
men and women who are somewhat advanced in years, and are probably 
nct now as actively engaged in outdoor pursuits as they used to be. But 
with a mass of material which is the result of accurate counts of the 
birds during the nesting season, made from time to time in the same 
area, there will be reliable material from which to make the outimaten. 
We earnestly urge those who can to do this work this year. 
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BIRD BANDING DEPARTMENT 


Under the Direction of Wm. I. Lyon, Waukegan, III. 


In the opening of a Bird Banding Department in this Bulletin let 
us make these few statements about the origin of bird banding, which 
will be followed by a more detailed explanation of the early work in 
later editions. 

Bird banding originated in North America early in the nineteenth 
century when Audubon placed some silver wire rings on the legs of 
young Pheebes in their nests and was rewarded the next season by see- 
ing them in the same district. 

Experimental work began in United States in 1901; then followed the 
work of P. A. Travener, Dr. J. B. Watson, New Haven Bird Club, Dr. Leon 
J. Cole as President of the American Bird Banding Association, and from 
1914 to date the work of S. P. Baldwin in establishing systematic trap- 
ping as a far better means of getting returns. 

In 1920 the United States Bureau of the Biological Survey formally 
took over all the work of recording and issuing all bands to the present 
workers. 

The following are notes from The Bird Banders, from whom we have 
been able to get reports in the Great Lakes Migration District: 


SAULT Sre. MAriIe, MICHIGAN, STATION 

We welcome Mr. M. J. Magee as a new member in the Wilson Cluo 
and in the Bird Banding work and we expect to have some very interest- 
ing reports of Evening Grosbeaks that have been regular visitors with 
him for some time. When he gets this flock all banded we expect he 
will have many future returns. During the summer Mr. Magee was suc- 
cessful in placing bands on a Robin, Long-eared Owl, American Bittern, 
Pine Siskin, Hermit Thrush, Junco, four White-throats and two Song 
Sparrows and nine Purple Finches. Sault Ste. Marie is a choice location 
for migratory birds and we hope for many interesting returns from this 
point. 

LAKE Forest, ILLINOIS, STATION 
(28 miles north of Chicago.) 

Rev. George Roberts, Jr., is an old member of the American Bird 
Banding Association and placed several bands in 1917, 1919 and 1920. He 
was rewarded by having a Rose-breasted Grosbeak that was banded on 
May 25, 1919, return to be retaken and released on May 2, 1920. He has 
a lot of bands and a trap all set awaiting the spring migration and he 
has our best wishes for success during the coming season. 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS, STATION 
(23 miles north of Chicago.) 

Professor Jesse Lowe Smith, one of our most reliable bird workers 
and editor of the Illinois Audubon Bulletin, has two new traps made on 
the pattern of the two most successful traps used at the Waukegan sta- 
tion. We expect many returns from his work, and we also hope he will 
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be able to induce some of the many good bird people in Highland Park 
to join him in his work. 


WHITING, INDIANA, STATION 
(18 miles south of Chicago.) 

Mr. Fred C. Hadley and Dr. C. P. MeNeil are working together in the 
bird banding work, and from other sources of information we learn that 
they have been successful in placing about one hundred bands, which is 
a very good beginning. Whiting is located just at the southeast corner 
of Lake Michigan, right where they should have a real chance to get an 
extra record of the birds from the other stations as they leave the lake. 
We hope to have a more detailed report of their work in next issue. 

Mr. Hadley reports the success of his first season’s work as follows: 

Bands placed, 86, on twelve species: Catbird 39, Black-billed Cuckoo 
10. Yellow-billed Cuckoo 2, Robin 6, Mourning Dove 6, Brown Thrasher 
5, Red-winged Blackbird 4, House Wren 1, Long-billed Marsh Wren 4, 
Green Heron 3, Yellow Warbler 2, Dickcissel 2, Song Sparrow 1. 

HoBART, INDIANA, ‘TRAPPING STATION 
(Five miles south of the center of the south end of Lake Michigan.) 

We wish to welcome our new member in the Wilson Club and in 
Bird Banding, Mr. Donald H. Boyd, of Hobart, Indiana. Mr. Boyd’s lo- 
cation just south of the center of Lake Michigan gives him a wonderful 
opportunity to trap many of the birds that have followed the shores in 
their migration and passed the other trapping stations, so he has the 
best chance for records on account of position. Mr. Boyd writes that he 
has made some traps and will be ready for the spring migration. During 
the nesting season he was able to place twenty-eight bands on birds in 
the nest, including Robins, House Wrens, Mourning Doves, Kingbirds, 
Martin, Warbiing Vireo, and Cowbird. The traps are working now and 
we expect to have a fine report in the next Bulletin from Mr. Boyd. 

We envy the above three workers in Indiana because they are good 
friends so close together that they can compare notes on their work. For 
eight years the Waukegan station has been all alone, with no one to go 
to in our joys and sorrows. 


WANTED—MoreE Bird BANDERS 
The Central District needs more workers, can YOU join? If not 
able, will YOU make it your duty to induce some one to undertake the 
work. We should not say work, because if you use a flat trap with a stick 
under one side and string to your window, keep feed under it at all times 
as a feeding station, then pull the string only when convenient, in this 
way you can do much good work with little effort. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, STATION 


Mr. H. L. Stoddard is planning to take up trapping and banding at 
Milwaukee, thus extending the stations to the northward. 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, STATION 

(56 miles north of Chicago.) 

The Waukegan Bird Banding Station has been at work since 1914 
and we can only give a small part of their work at this time. 
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In 1914, 10 bands were placed; in 1915, 29; in 1916, 51; in 1917, 118: 
in 1918, 32; in 1919, 17; in 1920, 360; in 1921, 1100. 

The past year was by far the busiest and the Biological Survey re- 
ports that they have the largest record of the year in the United States. 

Including House Sparrows and the number of times birds repeat, the 
total number of birds handled at the station was 2678. 

To the first of the year the station has had twenty returns, five of 
them were recovered away from the district and fifteen recovered lo- 
cally, and one of those returned for the third time. 


DETAIL OF TRAPPINGS IN 1921. 
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Kied-winged Blackbird .... 21 4 1 26 
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Northern Shrike ......... 1 2 2 4 
White-breasted Nuthatch.. 2 2 4 

Less than 4: Savannah Sparrow 2, Swamp Sparrow 1. Harris Sparrow 1, 
Chipping Sparrow 2, Red-headed Woodpecker 3, Bluebird 3. Oven-bird 3. King 
bird 3, Screech Owl 2, Black-poll Warbler 1, Yellow Warbler 1, Bittern 1, Rose- 


breasted Grosbeak 1, Indigo Bunting 1, Crow 1, Olive-backed Thrush 1 Water 
Thrush 1, Cowbird 2, Spotted Sandpiper 2 Baltimore Oriole 3. Crested Fly 
catcher 2, Wood Thrush 1, Myrtle Warbler 2. 


THE New ENGLAND Birp BANDING ASSOCIATION 

On the seventeenth day of January, 1922, in response to an invita- 
tion from Mr. L. B. Fletcher and others interested in the banding of 
birds, over a hundred ornithologists, licensed bird-banders and candi- 
dates for licenses, met at the Boston Society of Natural History Building 
ii Boston and organized a new ornithological society to be known as the 
New England Bird Banding Association. The meeting was addressed by 
S Prentiss Baldwin of Cleveland, Ohio, who, during the last six years, 
by introducing bird-trapping as a means of banding birds, has done so 
much to show the scientific possibilities of the work. The Bureau of 
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Biological Survey in Washington was represented by Major E. A. Gold- 
man, who spoke of the Bureau's plans in connection with the movement, 
strongly endorsing the organization of the new association and recom- 
mending the formation of other organizations of the same character at 
appropriate localities in the United States and Canada. 

Members of Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs in several states, the 
Nuttall and Essex County Ornithological Clubs and State ornithologists 
were present at the meeting, as well as representatives of the Canadian 
gume warden service. 

At this writing, January 24th, 1922, the association has an enroll- 
ment of about three hundred members, who are scattered over all parts 
of the territory covered by the organization, namely, New England, Que- 
bee and the Maritime Provinces. 

The following officers and councillors were elected: 

President—Edward H. Forbush, Westboro, Mass. 

First Vice-President—Dr. Charles W. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President—James Mackaye, Cambridge, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer—Laurence B. Fletcher, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Alice B. Harrington, Lincoln, Mass. 


COUNCILLORS 


A. Cleveland Bent, Tauton, Miss. 

Dr. John C. Phillips, Wenham, Mass. 
John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. 
William P. Wharton, Groton, Mass. 
Aaron C. Bagg, Holyoke, Mass. 
Charles L. Whittle, Cambridge, Mass. 


It may be of interest to ornithologists generally to read an outline 
of the purposes and plans of the new association, which has been formed 
under the stimuli furnished by the national movement administered by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey; by the more general appreciation of 
the scientific aspects of bird banding as shown, in particular, by Mr. 
Baldwin’s recent work; and by the interesting and valuable data already 
obtained by previous bird-banding operations. 

In the beginning it was felt that the somewhat disappointing results 
secured from banding in the United States to date were due to the work- 
ers being too scattered and uncodrdinated; to a lack of national support 
of the plan, and the too general character of the ornithological problems 
bird-banding operations were expected to solve. 

From a study of the situation we came to believe that we could ob- 
tain the best results 


(1) By organizing a regional association of bird banders, meaning 
by this, bringing together a membership from an area posses- 
sing one or more migration highways, along which trapping sta- 
tions may be established to furnish, by intensive attack, fairly 
speedy answers to certain specific migration problems, thus early 
demonstrating to members the scientific value of bird banding 
with the consequent stimulus to continue the work which it is 
expected will ultimately solve more ornithological riddles, aid 
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in the solution of others and create new problems not now an- 
ticipated; 

(2) By having the members meet together as often as possible to 
discuss results, methods and future plans and to gather inspira- 
tion from their fellows after the manner of scientific societies 
generally, in this way using the combined knowledge of the 
Association to advance the work; 

(3) By appealing for the support of Audubon Societies all over the 
country on the ground that bird banding is a bird-protectiou 
movement, since to an important extent, it will be possible in 
the future to substitute an examination of a live bird for the 
study of a dead one; 

(4) By ensuring as far as possible the permanence of the movement 
by means of institutional trapping stations operated by or in 
connection with Audubon Societies, Natural History Societies, 
Bird Clubs, Departments of Ornithology or Zoélogy at colleges 
and universities, Bird Sanctuaries, State and National Parks, 
etc., in additional to stations operated by individuals; and 

(5) By establishing a convenient local depository of all bird-banding 
records made by members (an exact copy of the same of course 
being sent to the Biological Survey) in appropriate quarters 
where they may be studied by members of the Association and 
others. 

CHARLES L. WHIPPLE. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





FIELD NOTES 


NOTES ON SOME NEBRASKA BIRDS OF THE WINTER OF 1921-22 


Subsequent to the several records already published of the occur- 
rence of the Magpie in unusual numbers in southeastern Nebraska dur- 
ing the fall of 1921, Mr. H. Ohler of Lincoln, reported seeing several of 
these birds at Pleasant Dale on November 20, and during December there 
were other additional records. The flock of Magpies near Fairbury were 
yet there on January 8, 1922, associating with crows and apparently on 
the best of terms with them, according to Mrs. H. F. Hole of that city. 

Along with the Magpie has come an invasion, to a less marked de- 
gree, by the Pinyon Jay. Dr. R. H. Wolcott had reported to him, and 
personally verified it, the occurrence of one of these birds north of Lin- 
coln, on November 24, 1921. Under date of January 22, 1922, Mrs. Ralph 
Pembroke of Harvard, Nebraska, writes that one of these birds has been 
present about the town of Harvard since late in November, 1921, and 
that on January 15, 1922, a flock of ten or twelve of these birds was seen 
there. 

Three individuals of the Bohemian Waxwing were noted by R. W. 
Dawson at Lincoln on November 6, 1921, but the species was not sub- 
sequently noted. On January 28, 1922, however, C. A. Black reported 
them as present in abundance at Kearney, Buffalo county. 

A Mockingbird is now wintering in the city of Lincoln, in the yard 
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of Dr. F. B. Hollenbeck at 1836 South 20th Street. This or another Mock- 
ingbird wintered at the same place from October, 1920, to April, 1921. 
This is the first definite wintering record of the species for this locality. 
A Townsend Solitaire, also, is wintering at Lincoln, in Wyuka ceme- 
tery. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Myron H. Swenk. 


SOME BIRD NOTES FROM CENTRAL AND WESTERN NEBRASKA 


Since the publication of the records of the Whooping Crane in Ne- 
braska by M. H. Swenk, in the March, 1921, number of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, I saw a pair of these birds on April 2, 1921, and a lone one a few 
days later. One bird was also seen in the fall of 1921, about October 20. 

On May 18, 1921, a fine male Cape May Warbler was collected at 
Kearney, Buffalo county, which is the westernmost record for the species 
in the state. 

In August, 1921, two Broad-tailed Hummingbirds were killed by fly- 
ing against a plate glass show window on the principal street of Kearney 
during the night. Probably there was a migration through the locality 
and the birds were deceived by the glare of the electric lights. 

My friend, Miles Maryott of Oshkosh, Garden county, reports to me 
that a Saw-whet Owl was chased out of a coal house and knocked off a 
post with a lump of coal by a resident of that place in the fall of 1921, 
constituting a new locality record for the species. He also reports the 
Gray-crowned Rosy Finch as present at Oshkosh on January 22, 1922. 

C. A. BLACK. 

Kearney, Nebraska. 


WINTER BIRDS OF SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 


The winter of 1920-21, noted for its mildness, noticeably affected 
the bird life of that period. There was a great scarcity of northern vis- 
itors and an increase in the number of summer residents, which remained 
through the winter. The bird list is of interest because it is rather un 
usual. It was compiled from the December, January and February rec- 
ords of the writer and the following observers: Warner Taylor, Clarence S. 
Jung and A. W. Schorger, Madison; Herbert L. Stoddard, Milwaukee; 
W. E. Snyder, Beaver Dam; Ed. Oschner, Prairie du Sac; Miss Lulu M. 
Lunn, Racine; Miss Susie L. Simonds, Hartland; Arthur Gare, Camp 
Douglas; H. E. Andrews, Portage. 

Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, Merganser, Mallard, 
Black Duck, Shoveller, Pintail, Canvas-back, Lesser Scaup Duck, Ring- 
necked Duck, Golden-eye, Buffle-head, Old-squaw, White-winged Scoter, 
Canada Goose, Coot, Wilson’s Snipe, Killdeer, Bob-white, Ruffed Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Mourning Dove, Marsh Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Krei- 
der’s Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Long-eared Owl, Short-eared Owl, Barred 
Owl, Saw-whet Owl, Screech Owl, Great Horned Owl, Snowy Owl, Belted 
Kingfisher. Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker, Northern Pileated Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, Horned Lark, Prairie Horned 
Lark, Blue Jay, Crow, Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, 
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Bronzed Grackle, Purple Finch, Redpoll, Goldfinch, Pine Siskin, Snow 
Bunting, Lapland Longspur, Tree Sparrow, Slate-colored Juneco, Song 
Sparrow, Cardinal, {edar Waxwing, Northern Shrike, Myrtle Warbler, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Brown Creeper, White-breasted Nuthatch, Tufted 
Titmouse, Chickadee; Golden-crowned Kinglet, Robin, Bluebird. 
S. Pau JONES. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


ON THE EASTWARD MOVEMENT OF MAGPIES 


The recent note of Professors Swenk and Dawson of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, in The Wilson Bulletin (XXXIII, No. 4, 1921, 196-197) conecern- 
ing “An Unusual Eastward Movement of the Magpie in Nebraska,” 
prompts me to add some additional notes regarding the further eastward 
distribution of this species and to record its incursion eastward into 
Iowa as far as the ninety-second meridian. 

So far as I am aware this species has not been recorded from Iowa 
for many years, the most recent published note of its occurrence having 
been made by Anderson (Proce. Dav. Acad. Sci., XI, 1907, 294), where he 
lists a specimen taken near Keokuk in Lee county “about 1893.” 

The first Iowa specimen which came to my hands was received from 
Mr. A. Goshorn, editor of the Winterset News. This bird, a male, was 
caught in a steel trap at Winterset, Madison county, Iowa, about thirty- 
five miles southwest of Des Moines on December 1, 1921. My correspond- 
ent states that numerous persons throughout that county have observed 
magpies singly or in small flocks of from three to five or seven during the 
early winter. Mr. C. Taylor reported one individual of a flock of three 
riding on a cow’s back. 

Professor C. R. Keyes of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, informs me that a cor- 
respondent of his, Dr. Weeks of Emmetsburg, had seen several magpies 
at that place during November, 1921. 

A second specimen now in the University of Iowa Museum was taken 
ahout December 1, 1921, near Cedar Rapids. It was one of a flock of 
three. 

From Charles City in Floyd county comes another report of the oc- 
currence of this bird in that vicinity, a single individual having appeared 
about November 13. 

Mr. J. A. Spurrell’of Wall Lake, Sac county, writes me under date 
of December 18 that on October 18, 1921, he “saw two magpies in a 
grove, without any house in it, about five and one-half miles west of Wall 
Lake, Iowa. I saw them about three o’clock in the afternoon, and their 
black and white colors and extremely long tails were very conspicuous 
as they flew from low willows along the roadside to the top of tall maples 
in the grove. This is the first time that I have ever seen magpies in 
Sac county.” Mr. Spurrell mentions three other persons who have seen 
magpies in the vicinity of Wall Lake, the largest number together being 
a flock of seven. Old residents report that the species has not been seen 
in the county for about thirty years. 

A former student of mine, Mr. H. Moen of Onawa, in Monroe county, 
informs me that at various times during recent years he has seen mag- 
pies near the place and that they sometimes alight on the backs of cat- 
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tle infested with grubs and pick the larvae from the backs of stock as 
well as pecking at any open sores thereon. 

These scattered records—and no doubt others from the state could 
be added—indicate that the movement of magpies into southeastern Ne- 
braska did not end there, but has continued pretty well across Iowa, a 
greater number of individuals having been reported during the fall and 
winter of 1921 than the sum total heretofore taken in or recorded from 
the state. 





DAYTON STONER. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 





NOTES=HERE AND THERE 


Conducted by the Secretary 


The Southern Manufacturers’ Association of New Orleans is dis- 
tributing an attractive “ Bird Book,” in which working plans are given 
for the making of nest boxes, food shelters, etc., out of cypress wood. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science will hold 
a summer meeting at Salt Lake City June 22 and 24. It is expected that 
a large number of its Pacific coast section will attend. 


Prof. Thos. D. Burleigh, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa., is now located 
ut Athens, Ga., where he is Associate Professor of the Division of For- 
estry, University of Georgia. 


The state of Texas has recently leased to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, for a period of 50 years, without cost, the six most 
important bird breeding islands along its coast. Here are represented 
extensive colonies of more than a dozen species of water birds. The 
100,000 or more birds breeding on these islands will be protected as far 
as feasible against the raids of commercial eggers and plumers. 


Mr. Edward R. Ford, formerly of Chicago, and at one time business 
manager of The Wilson Bulletin, is now located at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Readers will note that the area covered by type on The Bulletin’s 
new page has been perceptibly increased, being made wider and three 
lines longer. Last year’s 48-page Bulletin contained 5,200 square inches 
of typed surface, while the new 64-page magazine will show 8,200, or an 
increase of 60 per cent of reading matter. 


The Secretary has recently been the recipient of pleasant visits from 
Messrs. H. A. La Prade of Atlanta, Ga., and H. E. Wheeler of Conway, 
Ark. Both of these gentlemen are enthusiastic and accurate ornitholo- 
gists and each is a prime mover in the establishment of a museum of 
natural history in his home city for the benefit of the public. 


Our membership teams of last year did splendid work and the re- 
sult of their efforts did much toward encouraging the officers of The 
Club in their plans for expansion. The total number of new names added 
during the year was 162, which is nearly double that of the preceding 
year. The “team” captained by Dr. Geo. R. Mayfield brought in 63 new 
members, while that of Dr. T. C. Stephens tallied 59. The Secretary 
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played neutral and tried with a lone hand to at least land second place; 
he scored a poor third with 40 names. H. L. Stoddard used a rabbit’s 
feot—or perhaps a lucky duck hawk’s claw—and led with a total of 22 
new members. Dr. Stephens is responbile for 14 names, Brasher C. 
Bacon put Kentucky on the map with 12, Eric A. Doolittle showed that 
there’s nothing in a name when he sent in a total of 8, Editor Jones and 
Treasurer Fordyce, from their points of vantage, stamped 11 and 6 ap- 
plications respectively with their approval. Others sending in 5 or more 
were Miss Sherman and Messrs. Eifrig, Bales, Hunt, Stoner, LaPrade and 
Mayfield. The current year should show even better results since our work- 
ers are getting into practice and have given some thought to “lining up” 
prospective membership material. All members who wish to assist in 
extending the membership should write to the Secretary for application 
blanks, ete. 


The Museum of Comparative Ovlogy of Santa Barbara, Cal., an- 
neounces plans for the construction of an attractive building for its col- 
lections and expects to be in its new quarters by summer. The building 
will be of the mission type, fireproof, and will provide 5,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


Hon. R. M. Barnes of Lacon, IIll., publisher of The Oologist, an- 
nounces that the new Standard Catalog of North American Birds’ Eggs 
will be off the press by spring. It is expected that the catalog will be- 
come the universally used medium of exchange for oological specimens. 


The practice of planting windbrakes of pine, cedar and other ever- 
greens about the farmsteads in the northwest is said to be becoming 
more and more widespread and incidentally the birds are being thus af- 
ferded a haven in time of blizzards. 


Mr. Harold H. Bailey of Miami Beach, Fla., is preparing the manu- 
script for a book on the breeding birds of Florida, similar to his work 
or Virginia birds. Mr. Bailey is anxious that unpublished breeding rec- 
ords of Florida birds be furnished him. 


The late annual meeting, minutes of which are printed elsewhere, 
was one of the most successful in the history of The Club. 


The. Okefenokee Swamp in Southern Georgia is one of the great 
natural curiosities of the country and a “last stand” for a number of 
species of birds. Recently the heavy inroads of lumbermen into its won- 
derful moss-clad forests of cypress has brought forth organized effort to 
acquire the swamp for a National Monument. As such it would serve ag 
a bird sanctuary, game preserve and mecca for the naturalist for all 
future time. The Okefenokee is 22 miles wide and 30 miles long. 


The California Nature Study League, under the guidance of its 
president, Mr. G. M. Goethe, of Sacramento, is carrying on a worth while 
campaign with a view of interesting the public in the study of nature 
and the great outdoors. One feature of the work is the issuing of an 
iliustrated monthly leaflet, most interestingly written, each issue calling 
attention to some interesting species which may be found near at hand. 
The circulation of the leaflet is said to reach a quarter million readers. 
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Filling as it does the need for a clearing house of ornithological 
observations, the Biological Survey at Washington has evolved a system 
of indexing and cross-indexing its records and notes which is very effect- 
ive. The writer, on a recent visit to Washington, was initiated into the 
well worked out scheme of card indexing by Dr. Oberholser, whom he 
suspects had a good deal to do with the development of the plan. A 
room 12x16 is fitted with card index cases on three sides. One section 
of these cases contains records by species, another shows records by 
states, and each in turn is subdivided as between the observations of 
members of The Survey and the records of other observers. Published 
records are included as well as those gleaned from manuscript sent in 
by correspondents. Another feature is the map case. In this, a lith- 
ographed map sheet of the United States is assigned to each species and 
subspecies and graphically thereon is shown. by means of symbols, the 
recorded occurrence of the bird in question as a breeder, transient, win- 
ter visitor, ete. The system is susceptible of unlimited expansion and 
deserves a more extended description than can be given here. 





PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


Notes on the Birds of Carroll, Monroe, and Vigo Counties, Indiana. By 
Barton Warren Evermann. Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science, 1920, pp. 315-401. 

A feature of exceptional interest in this paper is the length of the 
period over which the records extend, for few local lists are published 
with observations by the same observer dating from the present time as 
far back as 1877. The loss, by fire, deplored by the author, of most of 
his notebooks prior to 1888, was indeed a serious one, but the data re- 
maining were certainly worthy of permanent record. 

The three counties covered are all in west-central Indiana, though 
not adjoining one another. Two hundred and thirty-seven species of 
birds are listed. The treatment is mainly with regard to the manner of 
occurrence of the species concerned, but scattered through the accounts 
there are also notes descriptive of habits and mode of life, or, as under 
the Red-headed Woodpecker, of some original manner of securihg speci- 
mens or abating a nuisance. 

It is a matter of some wonder that the author, amid engrossing in- 
terests and far removed from the scene of his earlier bird studies, could 
find the time and the enthusiasm to place on record these valuable ob- 
servations.—H. S. Swarth. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Washington, D. C., February 1, 1922. 
To the Editor of the “ Wilson Bulletin.” 

DEAR Sir:—The Biological Survey began in 1914 to collect data on 
the numerical distribution of bird life in the United States. By suen 
information, which is gained through counts made by volunteer collabora- 
tors, of the birds breeding on selected areas, it is possible to gain some 
knowledge of the yearly fluctuations in bird life and of the effect the 
present State and Federal laws may have on the increase of game and 
insectivorus birds. During the earlier years we received a very gratify- 
ing response to our request for assistance, but during the war many per- 
sons were unable to continue the work and interest in it has seemed to 
wane. It is desirable that these counts should be repeated on a large 
seale through a period of years in order that adequate data may be ac- 
cumulated to make possible definite conclusions. Any one thoroughly 
familiar with the breeding birds of his vicinity can do this work, and 
will find it growing in interest from year to year. We are therefore again 
appealing to the readers of the “ Wilson Bulletin” in the hope that all 
who are able to do so will make one or more bird counts this summer. 

The general plan of this work is to select a tract of land containing 
from 40 to 80 acres and representing as nearly as possible the average 
conditions for the vicinity. Some day during the height of the breeding 
season, this land should be carefully gone over in the early morning and 
the male birds counted, which at that season are usually in full song and 
may be considered each to represent a breeding pair. The result of this 
count should be checked subsequently to be sure that all birds counted 
nest within the selected area, and that none have been missed. The count 
should not be made until the spring migration is over and the birds are 
settled on their nesting grounds. In the latitude of Washington, D. C., 
the best time for the first count is about the first of June, in New Eng- 
land and the northern states probably about June 10, and south of Wash- 
ington during the latter part of May. 

Anyone who is willing to do this work is requested to send his name 
and address to the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. Full directions 
for making a count and report blanks will be sent in time for plans to be 
made before the actual time for the field work. Since the Bureau has 
no funds with which to pay for this work, it must depend on the services 
of voluntary observers. 

An added impetus should be given to this work at the present time 
by the report that the British ornithologists are contemplating a census 
of the birds of the British Isles, planned along the same lines as our own. 

Very truly yours, 





E. W. NELSON, 
Chief, Biological Survey. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighth annual meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club was 
held at Chicago, Ill., December 26th and 27th, 1921. The Lecture Hail 
of the new Field Museum of Natural History had been placed at the 
disposal of The Club by the directors, through the courtesy of Dr. Wil- 
fred H. Osgood, the Curator of Zodlogy. 

The first session was called to order by the President, Dr. R. M. 
Strong, and business was announced for the morning's program. At the 
request of Secretary Ganier, Dr. G. Eifrig was appointed and kindly con- 
sented to act as recording secretary. The first matter was to take from 
the table the motion to increase the annual dues. The Secretary pre- 
sented a tabulation of the answers received from the questionnaire mailed 
to all members. Of the 136 replies received, 93 per cent voted to in- 
crease the dues to $2.00 and $3.00 for Associates and Actives respectively. 
Two of the votes favored retaining the present dues and the balance ad- 
vocated raising the fee in various amounts. Dr. Jones, Editor of The 
Bulletin, brought out the fact that last year’s publication was only made 
possible by the Special Fund raised by the Ways and Means Committee. 
He stated that a larger revenue was imperative to meet existing conditions 
and that it should be enough to make possible an increase to 64 pages 
per number. Other speakers followed advocating the procedure and a 
letter was read from Dr. Myron H. Swenk of the Nebraska Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union pledging the support of that organization and stating that 
the matter of the proposed increase in dues would not likely interfere 
with their present affiliation. Dr. Jones stated, that by actively increas- 
ing the membership and with the aid of a small surplus of last year’s 
Fund he felt that a 50 cent increase per member would suffice, and made 
motion to that effect. Seconded by Dr. Stephens. Mr. Coffin, stating 
that he felt too small a margin would be afforded, offered an amend- 
ment making the dues $3.00 and $1.50. After further discussion the 
amendment was withdrawn and the original motion, providing for dues 
of $2.50 for Active and $1.50 for Associate, was passed. The Council was 
instructed by the Chair to take up with the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union the revisions made necessary in the existing agreement by the 
change in dues. The Secretary spoke of the advisability of creating 
paid up Life Memberships and making provisions for taking care of such 
funds for investment. A motion in favor of the consummation of the 
plan passed and a committee, composed of Messrs. Stephens, Swenk, 
Whitney and Jones was instructed to make arrangements and to can- 
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vas for such memberships. The Special Committee on Ways and Means, 
through its Treasurer, Dr. Stephens, reported that the members had 
been circularized during the year and invited to contribute to a fund to 
meet the current deficit. His detailed report was read, giving the 
amounts and names of contributors, and showed that nearly $400 had 
been made available and turned over to the Treasurer. Mr. Stoddard 
called attention to the fact that the Constitution and By-Laws were in 
need of revision and the Chair appointed a committee to report back the 
needed changes at a later session. 

A committee on Resolutions, Messrs. Eifrig, Hunt and Coale, were 
next appointed. 

The committee on Nomination of Officers, composed of Messrs. 
Stephens, Jones and Whitney, was appointed to report back after lunch 
hour. The report of Treasurer Fordyce was read and showed a bal- 
auce on hand of $115, with no indebtedness at the end of the fiscal year. 

An Auditing Committee, composed of Messrs. Coffin, Stoddard and 
Lyon, was appointed. 

The Secretary was called upon to report on his work for the year. 
He stated that he had received about six hundred Club communications 
anc sent out about twice as many. The membership campaign, with 
which he had been entrusted at the last meeting, had been mapped 
out and put through with measurable success. Messrs. Mayfield and 
Stephens had kindly consented to act as Captains of two “teams” to 
make a systematic canvas with the aid of a form letter of invitation and 
the necessary blanks. The work resulted in the addition of 162 new 
members. A circular letter and questionnaire was sent out in Novem- 
ber and a tabulation made of the replies. Work was done from time to 
time in keeping the mailing and membership lists up to date, thus 
coéperating with the Treasurer in this task. The work of suffixing to 
the names in the membership list the year of each member joining was 
carried on. The list was reported as partially complete in this respect. 
A special canvas was made during the year for increasing the member- 
ship in the South. Reports had been received and filed in reference to 
the number of complete sets of The Wilson Bulletin in existence. 

President Strong spoke next, reviewing the work of the year and 
expressing optimism with reference to the future of The Club. He out- 
lined the desirability of codperation between students of bird life, of ac- 
curate and intensive field studies and the taking of comprehensive notes 
on the habits and home life of birds. 

Editor Jones of The Bulletin said that there was much excellent 
manuscript on hand and that he would welcome the enlargement of the 
publication. He made a plea for more short articles suitable for the 
Field Notes Department and expressed thanks to the Editorial Board for 
assistance given him during the year. 

The hour for luncheon having arrived the members adjourned to 
the Museum Lunch Room for the meal and informalities. 

The afternoon session was opened with the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. The following officers for 1922 were nominated and 
duly elected: 

President—Thos. L. Hankinson, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Vice-President—Dayton Stoner, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Secretary—Albert F. Ganier, Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer—George L. Fordyce, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Dr. Lynds Jones was unanimously reélected as Editor of The Wil- 
sep Bulletin. 

The program began with an address of welcome by Dr. Wilfred H. 
Osgood, Curator of Zodlogy of the Field Museum. The papers scheduled 
for the afternoon were then read, and discussed more or less extensively. 
Attention was brought to the fact that many hundreds of people who are 
banding birds would welcome a department in The Bulletin devoted to 
this subject. It was decided to inaugurate such a feature, and at the 
reauest of Dr. Jones Mr. Wm. I. Lyon of Waukeegan, IIl., consented to 
look after such a department. 

The Annual Banquet was held in the evening at the Fort Dearborn 
Hotel, there being about 25 members in attendance. At the suggestion 
of President Strong the various members were called on for a “ per- 
sonal experience” story. Reminiscences of arduous trips afield were 
given with warmth and candor, some dating back to the days of bare 
foot boyhood. In concluding his remarks each speaker acted as toast- 
master in introducing the member at his rigat. The entire informality 
throughout the meeting was notably in keeping with the tastes of lovers 
of nature. 

The morning session of Tuesday was begun with the election of 162 
new members. This was followed by a report from the Committee on 
Resolutions, as follows: 


(a) That a vote of thanks be extended to the authorities of the 
Field Museum, and especially to Dr. Osgood, to the committee in charge 
of the program (Messrs. Coffin, Sanborn and Steele), to the Committee 
on Ways and Means for the result of their efforts, to the personnel of the 
Membership Teams, to the Editor of The Wilson Bulletin, and to the 
other officers of The Club for their work of the past year; (b) that here- 
afier the annual meetings be at least one day removed from Christmas 
Day; (c) that all members be urged to assist in extending the member- 
ship of The Club, and (d) that the Secretary be instructed to address a 
petition on behalf of The Club to the proper authorities in Indiana, point- 
ing out the disastrous results to the Dune Region of the lake shore in 
the event the proposed automobile highway is built through them. The 
report was adopted. The Committee on Revision of Constitution reported 
their recommendations, and after discussion the Constitution was 
amended as needed. The papers of the morning session were next taken 
up and continued until 12:30. 

After luncheon the members were shown through the halls of orni- 
thelogy and mamology by Dr. Osgood. Much interest was expressed in 
the attractiveness of the exhibits and favorable comment was general on 
the arrangements as compared with the way the collections were dis- 
played in the old building. Dr. Osgood explained that he was just get- 
ting things “ironed out” and that plans for new features and exhibits 
would follow in due time. The meeting was re-convened for the last 
session at 2:30 p. m., there being about 40 members in attendance. Pro- 
fessor Stoner, the incoming Vice-President, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent-elect, was invited to take the Chair. Five papers concluded the 
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afternoon’s program, which included a number of slides of W. D. Rich- 
ardson’s splendidly executed photographs of wild birds and nests. A 
feature of the day was an exhibit of water color drawings by George M. 
Sutton of Pittsburgh, Pa., loaned for the occasion. The technique of 
Mr. Sutton’s work elicited much favorable comment. 

Space prohibits a more detailed account of the meeting, which was 
one of the best in The Club’s history. Those who attended left with a 
feeling of good will, time profitably spent and stimulus acquired for 
more and better ornithological work the coming year. 

ALBERT F. GANIER. 
Secretary W. O. C. 


THE LIST OF PAPERS FOLLOWS: 


Reminiscences of Early Ornithologists of the Chicago Area. Henry 
K. Coale, Highland Park, III. 

Hithertoo Unrecognized Facts in Bird Migration. G. Ejifrig, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Nesting of the Sharp-shinned Hawk in Tennessee. Albert F. Ganier, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Notes on Twenty-five Years of Migration Data from Oberin, Ohio. 
[llustrated with charts. Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

On the Breeding Grounds of Texas Gulf Coast Birds. Slides. Alvin 
R. Kahn, College Station, Texas. 

Methods of Bird Banding and Results from Illinois. Slides. W. [. 
Lyon, Waukeegan, IIl. 

Sketch of the Field Museum and its Plans for the Future. Wilfred 
H. Osgood, Chicago, III. 

Notes on the Hatching of the Ruffed Grouse and Woodcock. Slides. 
Wm. D. Richardson, Chicago, III. 

The Joys of the Campaign. Miss Althea R. Sherman, McGregor, 
Iowa. (Read by Mr. P. B. Coffin.) 

An Unusual Eastern Movement of the Magpie. Dr. T. C. Stephens, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Lake Okoboji (Iowa) Biological Laboratory. Slides. Dr. T. C. 
Stephens, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Notes on the Birds of Sauk County, Wis. Herbert L. Stoddard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Habits of Terns on Woepecket and Muskeget Islands. R. M. Strong, 
Chicago, Il. 

Observations on the Facial Expressions of Birds. Illustrated with 
sketches. George M. Sutton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Notes on the Hatching of the Ruffed Grouse and Woodcock. Wm. D. 
Richardson, Chicago, Il. 
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